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Exciting Message That Reached 
. the Police by the Thames 

BOAT RACE DAY ADVENTURE 

The police officer concerned in this story 
sends us the facts of one of King Edward’s 
first adventures in the streets of London, a tale 
His Majesty would perhaps have recalled on 
Boat Race Day this year. 

If so, he must remember the policeman who 
helped him that day and saw that he and his 
brother got a good view of the race. 

. He was. on duty when, the following 
message was read out in all the police 
stations near the race stretch of the 
Thames between Putney Bridge and 
Mortlakc; ■ ' 

Will dll ranks he on the alert to render 
every possible assistance to His Royal 
Highness Prince Edward and'his brother^ 
tvho have eluded their tutor and are on 
their way to the Boat Race? -They were 
last seen at Victoria Station, where they 
hooked for South Kensington. 

Escaped From.Authority 
Later the police learned that they 
had been seen at South Kensington, 
taking tickets for Gloucester Road,.'and 
that at Gloucester Road they had 
entered a Wimbledon train. After that 
their track was lost. The Prince was 
then in his early teens, and we can 
well understand the glee of the two boys 
(the other was the Duke of York) at 
having escaped authority for a time ; 
but they would not have seen much *of 
the Boat Race if it had not been for our 
friend the policeman, 

I was standing near Putney Bridge 
Station (he writes to us), making an 
entry in my pocket book,, when I heard 
a boy’s voice say : We'll go this way, 
Albert.” Looking up I recognised the 
young Prince, 1 also noticed -that the 
way the Prince proposM going would 
have taken the two boys nearly two 
miles out of their way, and they would 
certainly not have seen the Boat Race 
that year. 

Dodging the Detective 
So (writes our friend) T called out: 
V Not that Avay, Your Royal' Highness.” 
They turned at phcc, and the Prince 
came up to me and in a way that won 
m^' heart said s ‘/ I’d Tike you to take 
ils thP're, sergeant, please, and then we 
shall not go wrong again,” - - 
I pointed out that if I went with them 
people might think; they were ;two boys 
who had got into some mischief and were 
being locked up, and I suggested that 
they should ’go on slowly while I walked 
about five yards behind and told - them 
when to turn. . 

In this way wc. dodged the detective 
who was waiting at the station gateway, 
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and on reaching the other side of Putney 
Bridge the boys began asking all sorts 
of questions about the race. How did it 
start ? Was there a trophy to be won ? 
Why was the barge called the mark-^ 
boat ? I ans^vered as best I could, and 
then told the princes to go down the 
steps and look for two men with peaked 
caps, wearing pilot jackets and standing 
near the blue police flag. These would 
row them to the police launch. 

** 1 don't want them to recognise me,” 
whispered the Prince as he 'turned with 
a smile to thank me. Both turned 
to wave to me as they went down the 
steps, and in a very short time they were 
being rowed across to.the police launch 
by a sergeant Ayho could hardly believe 
his eyes. They were recognised, of 
course; but it.'did not,'matter now, for 
they had achieved what they set out to 
do^ and they had probably much more 
fun with the police, than they would 
have had with their tutor,' 


Venizelos 


A Greek citizen who enjoys the C N 
in his Cretan home writes sadly to 
complain of our note on M, Venizelos. 

There was nothing M. Venizelos aimed 
at, he says, less than the idea of Dictator¬ 
ship, and it was very much against his 
will that he sanctioned the military 
revolt last year, his final approval being 
given to save a difficult situation. 

We arc glad to give our Greek friend 
the opportunity to express his apprecia¬ 
tion of a great Greek, though we cannot 
retract our yicKv that by this last public 
act Venizelos added himself to the 
troublcrs of a world full of troubles, and 
must be held responsible, if this 'dis-i 
turbed the trust his English friends had 
reposed in him. Notwithstanding this, 
we do agree, of course, fhat Venizelos 
was the maker of Modern Greece, and a 
true . patriot whose passing a whole 
nation joined in Thourning. 


A Strange Tale That 
is True . 

THE CAR THAT WAS TAKEN BACK 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

Some friends in Canada were talking of the 
many good things happening round about us 
every day, and before parting they arranged 
to meet againdhe next night to report on just 
one day’s findings. ^ - * 

Among them was a French lady visiting 
Montreal, a friend of the C N, and the tale she 
had to tell when the friends met the next night 
was the most inspiring talc of all.' This.is it' 
I had planned to visit the harbour this 
afternoon (she said), but when I reached 
the bank of the beautiful St Lawrchcc I 
found that no street-cars ran the i6 
miles to the harbour. - • ^ ' 

As I spoke of my disappointment to 
someone standing by a man came up 
and said to me : ” I have my car here,; 
and have time to take you there and back 
if you wish.” I accepted gratefully and 
entered the car without more ado. 
Trusting a Stranger 
As we drove along the stranger intro¬ 
duced himself to me and added :' “ You 
did not hesitate to come with me; yet yon 
don't know me. Are you not afraid ? ” 
” No, I am not,” I ansAvered; “ because 
it seems to me you stand for imivcrsal 
brotherhood. Why should I be afraid?” 

The stranger stared at me, and then 
went on, obviously moved : ” So you 
trust me; You think that there is some 
good in me ? You feel it ? ” 

• I could not understand his emotion, 
but I assured him'that I felt he was to 
be trusted, and even as I did so it 
occurred to me that I had not even 
looked at him before getting into the car. 

We drove on. The man proved 
anxious to tell ine all he knew about the 
harbour, its worldwide traffic in the 
summer, its huge storage buildings, its 
wonderful bridges, the islands, and so 
on. He spoke, fluently, yet all the time 
I felt that his mind w'^as elsewhere. 

A Beautiful Experience 
After two hours or so he asked me 
where I would like him to drive me back 
to. We reached the house I described, 
but as the car stopped before it my com¬ 
panion asked if I would shake hands 
with him. I gave him my hand, and 
he held it while he asked me once more : 
” You said that you felt sonic good in 
me, didn’t you ? ” . 

” I certainly did,” I answ’'ci*cd. 

. He was thoughtful for a moment, and 
then, as if talking to himself, he said 
:M thought I was a thief., But ! am 
not, Of course I am not, 1 ain going 
to iaho bach the edrP ' ' 

Wc probably exchanged a few more 
words^ but I do not .r6meinber them. 
Those other words were filling my mind, 
and I realised that I had had a very 
beautiful experience, 
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42 ROOMS OLDER 
THAN THE PYRAMIDS 

WHAT WAS IN THEM 

Remarkable Discoveries in the 
Sands of Egypt 

A ROPE OF 6000 YEARS AGO 

Civilisation in Egypt is older than 
was ever thought possible. ‘ 

In a . cemetery round - the oldest 
pyramid; the Sakkara Step Pyramid of 
the Third Dynasty, have been ,found 
objects of art and industry proving that 
Egypt was civilised^ long before the 
earliest date hitherto known. . 

A few years ago a tomb at least 2000 
years older than Tutankhamen^s. was 
opened there. Robbers had stolen its 
contents, but it was remarkable for the 
light it threw on Egyptian methods of 
cutting stone. The empty/ tomb 
belonged to the First Dynasty,,. . 

The excavator died live years ago, and 
nothing was done until recently, when 
Mr Emery of Liverpool, working with 
Dr Reisner of the Boston-Harvard 
expedition^, discovered 42 storerooms 
associated with the tomb with all their 
contents undisturbed. They are cut into 
the rock and panelled with brick. In 
one room were jars for wine, in another 
vessels for fruit, in a third grain, and so 
on. On all the vessels the nature of 
their contents was written in black ink, 
while mud seals bear the names of the 
tomb's occupant, the Vizier Hemaka, 
and of his King, Zer. 

. A Vivid Scene 

These names also appear on ivory 
labels and,a wooden tablet together with 
hieroglyphics of the most primitive 
character. There were also some remark¬ 
able discs, one with white stars on 
alternate black and red circles, another 
of limestone engraved with vivid scenes 
of a dog hunting an antelope. > 

Among: the tools-and weapons were 
sickles of flint, long, flint knives sharp 
enough to cut wood, with ease, small 
scrapers as keen as razors, an ivory 
spear, a quiver of bull hide, bone arrows 
tipped with flint and ivory, and horn 
handles ' which probably belonged to 
copper adzes used to shape the walls of 
the burial chamber itself, the earliest 
known marks made by a; copper 
instrument. * 

But perhaps the most interesting 
thing found was a coil of three-ply rope 
made of the finest quality.of flax, the 
oldest rope* in the world. All the store¬ 
rooms have not yet been examined, so 
that other fine examples of this.civilisa- 
itiori of 6060 years ago may be found. ' 

: Can a Girl Rule a Clan ? 

* A^ delightful : survivaL of old-time 
customs: and traditions /is . leading to 
an action before the^ Lyon; ICing of 
Arnis, who is asked to decide whether 
a girl can be chieftmn of "a/clan and 
include in her coat-of-arms, the crown 
and crest proper to such a distinction. ^ 

. The - official appealed to has sole 
jurisdiction as : representative of the 
Crown in Scotland, and he is asked to 
say that Miss Maclean of Ardgpur, a girl 
in her teens, can ‘ succeed ■ her father 
as chieftain of the whole clan df Macleans; 

A novel point is' raised. The 'young ! 
lady's opponents say That the Macleans: 
must: have a : man as xllief,- and' urge 
the claims ofj two . male;;]V|acleans 'in 
preference to hers. As the clan Macleod 
and the. clan FouUs .have/each a lady 
as chief the first point seems, decided.. . 

' It is /very interesting. .to find these ^ 
survivals of feudal days arid of ^ times 
before' feudalism..: > Once ,thc entire 
Scottish , riatipri : was: grouped in; clans. 

' Men** followed the head of the; family 
whose., name- they.,bdre.-//Clan„ allied 
with' clan; To; fight Other 1 clan 
in hostile xoih^ "Rivalry and 

jealousy kept the' country in a 'constant 
state of petty civiJ war* ' ’ > • : : 


VICTORY BY POISON 
GAS 

THE GRAVE QUESTION 
BEFORE EUROPE 

League Covenant and 
Civilisation Itself at Stake 

, PRIME MINISTER’S WARNING 

The heart of tlie British people has 
been deeply moved by the spectacle 
of a_ small nation of backward people 
crushed in a cloud of poison gas 
poured down on them by a/powerful 
enemy which could not defeat them 
in open ’war. ' . . > 

Whatever the fate of Abyssinia may 
be, the British people believe that the 
fate of Europe and of Civilisation itself 
is involved in this terrible situation. 

Methods of Barbarism 

It is almost impossible in these days 
to predict what' will \have happened 
when words written on Monday are 
published on Thursday; and before 
these words are read the League of 
Nations will have considered the grave 
problem of Italy’s methods of bar¬ 
barism in Abyssinia. Those w^ho hoped 
the League would be able to end- the 
war must inevitably be disappointed, 
but there is still no heed to believe 
that the League will be helpless.. The 
sanctions which failed to stop the fight¬ 
ing may still be made powerful in shaping 
the peace. Unless some means is found 
of saving the Covenant from the attacks 
of Signor Mussolini the League is at an 
end and war is triumphant. .. 

. Wc may be sure that,, however 
difficult the situation is made by tlie 
fact that three Great Powers are out^of 
the League, and that France is. only 
half-hearted in its support, the resources 
of civilisation hre not exhausted. ; The 
day must come when some means will 
be found of proving that an unjust arid 
barbarous war can bring no victory. 

Italy^s Excuses , ' 

There is now no doubt whatever of 
the foul rneans by which the Abyssinians 
have been crushed. The British Govern¬ 
ment has declared that the Italian reply 
to charges of bombing the Red Cross 
is made up of mere excuses. The use of 
poison gas has been proved. If Italy is 
now in a very strong military position 
it is because, not being able to conquer 
Abyssinia by fair means, Sigripr Musso¬ 
lini sought to conquer by foul. 

^ The great fear that has come upon the 
world is that what has .been’done in 
Africa might some day be done in 
Europe. Twice Italy has set the world 
a new example of barbarism in war. 
It was the first country to drop bombs 
from the air, and it is the first country 
to attack women and childreh with 
poison gas. Italy has^ done this in 
Africa, and Mr Baldwin has spoken 
plainly of what might happen if such 
methods were tried in Europe. . V 

What Mr Baldwin Said . . 

‘ If the nations of Europe should go 
back on their word arid' use jpoisori 
gases, said our Prime Minister last week, 
it would be the end of‘all civilisation; 

'-■j/ such"a ihing\wefe"donet 'wMn^'that 
wav'came to an end the raging peoples.'of 
every country, torn with passion; stifferingi 
and horror, woidd wipe out every. Governor 
ment in Europe,'and^yon ivoiild have d_ 
state of anarchy from'-end Ho end of U 
man'd protest against 'wickedness in 'lngh 
places,' ■■■■■'■:' v: r-. / 

' The urgent question that must now 
bcifaccd is how to fin’d a way of prevent¬ 
ing, a war of aggression, from being made 
into a war of victory by these foul 
means.. The League must find a way, or 
inust end itself in. ita present form and 
become a new body with powers that it* 
call carry but.' ‘ ' ‘ 

' It isThe first niomeritous experiment 
the League has made in-stopping a war 


Strange NEIGHBOURS 
ON THE Riviera 

The Monks of St Honbrat 

There have been many storms over 
the Mediterranean of late, but now we 
must tell of a storm of wind and sea, 
not a storm of war. | 

,It wrecked the Saint Ehrie, a small 
cargo boat, on the rocky isle of Saint 
Honoi'at. The crew sent up distress 
signals, and were thankful at! last to see 
a boat coming to the rescue. They 
were hot as surprised as English folk 
would have been to see that the rescuers 
were monks. ; * -i' 

Perhaps it is a little hard that England 
should know all about Cannes, the 
pleasure town, and almost nothing of 
Saint Honorat, one of the lies des Lcrins, 
lying so near to it. j 

On Saint Honorat stands an old 
monastery which deserves to be much 
more famous than the Casino'at Cannes, 
and almost as famous as the Hospice of 
Saint Bernard in the Alps. | 

The monks of Saint Honorat have 
made' gallant rescues over; and over 
again. They are lifeboatmen well known 
to the sailors of those parts. Many a 
time during the centuries halve seamen 
stood steaming before a fire in the 
monastery, while the brothers ran to 
bring them hot soup and dry! clothes. 

Strange neighbours are these monks of 
Saint Honorat for the folic who flock to 
Cannes and spend the nights iri its Casino. 

THE SUBSTITUTE ‘rACE 

Not Very Promising 

One in three of the cars competing in 
Italy’s 1000 miles road race, the longest 
in the world, was driven byjonc of the 
fuels which Signor Mussolini is trying to 
substitute for petrol. |; 

Twenty of the cars used charcoal gas 
and four different blends of alcohol and 
fuels distilled from asphalt, ^ussolini's 
chauffeur drove a six-cylindered car on 
a mixture of ethyl alcohol and castor oil. 

None of the gas-driven I cars was 
successful, the race being >von by a 
petrol-driven car in the record time of 
13 hours 7 minutes 51 seconds, an 
average speed of about 76 m|ph. 

Continued from the previous column 
waged by a Great Power. It has been 
difficult because the League is only half 
a League so long as AmericaJ Germany, 
and Japan arc out of it, jand it is 
specially difficult because France, though 
anxious to apply sanctions to Germany 
for sending troops into the German 
Rhineland, is only half-hearted in apply¬ 
ing them to Italy for making an unjust 
war on another nation in the jLcague. 

But clearly the League cannot exist 
if its Covenant and all its treaties are 
to be scraps of paper, if all the^ rules 
of war are to be broken. One of the 
greatest things that has happened in our 
time is the building-up among all nations 
of the determination to stop war as a 
means of national policy. It is the only 
hope for peace and security that nations 
should be true to this resolution; ' 

It' is this idea that Italy is fighting 
against, and* unless: the Li^ague; can 
uphold it there is no alteniaiive but to 
return to a stjate of things iri j which war 
inay break but anywhere, AvitlV terror as‘ 
its chief weapon, bombs falling from the 
; skies arid poison blowing.ori the wind. - / 
.. It is tb stop Thisthat thb British 
Gpvernment is. fighting, and in'its.effbtts 
to stqp - it-The Goyermnent; has called 
upon the League ‘to, do its. utmost, tq 
carry/ oiit. the * Cbyeriaiif, /and" upon 
France arid Germany to do their utmost 
to come together, • ITerr- Hitler,*'said 
Mr Baldwin last; >yeek, can dp more iqf 
peace than .any man aliye, .and Aye may 
hope that in this hquy when one dictator 
has //illedr the/.world - \yith/ iear,'T-Ierr 
Hitler .Tn%//respond'' Hb/ out /Prime 
Mihister’s-appc'aLand set himself among 
the great imniortals who . fought • the 
good of all mankind ' - . . 


LiniE News Reel 

The insurance of the Queen Mary costs 
Tibout/^ioob a day. 

Imperial Airways has this week 
started its longest and fastest regular 
daily service, from Croydon to Budapest. 

Venice has experienced its highest tide 
for‘24 years, causing the flooding, of 
buildings and the failure of the electricity 
supply, : ' 

Over 700 whales .were marked during 
this season's whaling research voyage in . 
the Antarctic on board the Royal 
research ship William Scoresby. 

Liverpool is being urged by Mr Robert 
Gladstone to give up its heraldic bird, 
the liver, arid liave an eagle,' as in fact 
there was never a bird called* a liver. 

The King, standing on the steps of 
St George's Chapel, Windsor, spoke to 
1000 Boy Scouts in connection with the 
Scout celebrations of St George's Day. 

- The railways have introduced again 
this year the popular weekly holiday 
season tickets which allow travel-within 
a hundred holiday zones at a cost bf 
about ten shillings. ■ / 

War Casualty 

John Barnard has lately died from 
war injuries after battling with ill 
•health for about twenty years. 

. At.. Delville Wood . he was. badly 
'vvounded in the arm, and lay for three 
days arid nights without foqb in No 
Man's Land Tt was long impossible to 
rescue him because pf the unceasing fire, 
and by the time he was taken to a 
dressing station the wound was so badly 
infected that he never entirely recovered. , 
On his return to South'Africa he was 
constantly obliged to travel to Capetown 
for-surgical treatment. It was after 
his 33rd operation that he passed on to 
a better world. 

: a FINE WOMAN 

• More than a generation after Dr 
Creighton, Bishop of London, passed 
from the scene of his labours, his wife 
has followed him. 

' He was a historian whose life of Queen 
Elizabeth is still unsurpassed, and a 
churchman of high dignity and influ¬ 
ence. Mrs Creighton wrote not on 
history but on the economics of the 
household; but no woman ever gave 
more devoted service to her Church ; 
and she laboured for it to the end of 
her long life of 85 years. 

THE BUDGET 

The Chancellor bf ■the Exchequer 
has introduced his .fifth Budget this 
week, providing for the spending of about 
;£8oo,000,000, and covering the, biggest 
increase in the* cost of defence since the 
Great War years; Fortunately for us 
all there has been a great increase iii' 
prosperity, and the Chancellor, is reap¬ 
ing not only a bigger income tax but 
a bigger yield in Customs revenvi. 

Things Said 

What seems to be wanting iri youth 
is the sense of obligation. 

/ . The Archbishop of Canterbury " 

.It is the tinpot Things thaL cause 
the Trouble. ' ' Mr Herbert Alorrison 

/ A family of eight lives in one .room 
almost under the shadow of. St Paul's. , 

' A , Aldennau .George Isaacs . 

, Boys.want to leave schoql to get away 
from make-believe to actuality, .. 

/ . ' ' ./ A': . .,- ;. :bold Eustace Percy 

Since .1914. I^have/never/seen tho 
pageant .of; the* blossom from the. first 
dairisbn'to the last apple.; : : 

A:.A':,' :* '*: .vr ■■/ ./.‘l.The Prirne.Minister ^; 

'A Surely 'Mussolini’s war' bri Abyssinia ; 
is already the dirtiest war-in history. 

' ■ ■ ' " Schoblmlisfer's'letter to the' C M 
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KING CRICKET BACK 
AGAIN 

OUR INDIAN VISITORS 

County Competition Likely 
To Be Keener Than Ever 

YORKSHIRE’S PROSPECTS 

At Lord's and the Oval, at Old Traf- 
ford and Trent Bridge, the nets are up. 
Cricket is about to begin. 

It has begun in many a place besides 
the county grounds, for bat is meeting 
ball already on village greens and 
patches of greensward, and even in the 
London side streets where children 
play. But the serious business is with 
the counties, where the bowlers are 
loosening their arms and the' batsmen 
are looking to their footwork to meet 
the Indian attack in the coming summer 
and the Australians next winter. 

This year the Indians are our visitors, 
and we may hope for better results in 
meeting them than we produced against 
the South Africans on Our own wickets 
last year. South Africa won one anid 
drew four of the Test Matches played. 
The Indian Eleven will play three Test 
Matches instead of the one arranged 
for them when they challenged English 
cricket seven years ago, 

India's Best All-Round Man 

They are to bo captained by the 
Maharajah Kumar of Vizianagram, a 
hard-hitting bat, who will be supported 
by C. K. Kayudu, India's best all¬ 
round man, and S. Wazir Ali, a batsman 
any side would be proud to have. He 
Jed the All India team which beat 
Australia's second eleven twice when they 
were touring India in the past winter. 

The strength of our visitors is in their 
all-round ability, and, though it ought 
not to be enough to beat England, it 
should give some of the counties food 
for thought. Mohammed Nissar is a fine 
fast bowler, though not so young 
as he was when he took 73 English 
wickets in 1932; P. E, Palia is a left- 
handed slow to medium and bats 
steadily; and M. B. Jilani is another 
all-rounder, a medium-paced good- 
length bowler, who for three years has 
scored 1060 runs in Indian cricket. 

The English Counties 

D. Hindlekar is India's best wicket¬ 
keeper, Mohammed Hussain .a very 
steady bati C. Ramaswami a left- 
handed hitter, better known in England 
as a Jawn-tennis player, and all the 
team field well. If they do not make 
runs they will save them, 

After the visitors come the counties; 
and, as the best men of their elevens will 
be competing for a place in the English 
team to visit Australia, the county 
competition will be keener than ever. 

Yorkshire comes first, and as they 
have come back from their tour in 
Jamaica without losing a match, a feat 
that the last MCC team dismally 
failed to accomplish, they will be 
expected to keep their place as champion 
county. A. B. Sellers will captain them; 
P. A: Gibb, who captained in Jamaica, 
is expected to play; and Sutcliffe, 
Mitchell, Barber, Leyland, Wood, 
Hutton, Verity, Bowes, and Smailes 
will rally in support. 

Lancashire's New Captain 

Notts will have Keeton back again, 
to go in first with Harris, as well as 
Hardstaff, who did so well in New 
Zealand. Larwood, who is to have a 
benefit, may be able to show some of 
his old pace, and Voce, Staples, and 
Heane, the left-hander, will contribute 
to a strong bowling and fielding side. 

Lancashire's new captain is W. H. L. 
Lister. A New Zealander, C. S. 
Dempster, has made Leicestershire his 
second home and will captain their 
eleven. The Hon C. J. Lyttelton will 
captain Worcestershire, and Sussex with 
A. J. Holmes, Hampshire'with R. H. 
Moore, and Northampton with G. B. 
Cuthbertson will all have new captain?. 


2'/ie Childreti 


Ambassador OF peace 

A German Goes Home in 
a British Warship 

For the first time since the war a 
British warship has entered Germany's 
chief naval harbour on the North Sea. 

She was the Scout, and was taking 
home the body of Herr von Hoesch, 
the German Ambassador in London. 

Like Prince Lichnowsky, the ambassa¬ 
dor he was serving in London at the 
outbreak of the war, Herr von Hoesch 
was a great worker for peace between 
this country and his own, and was a 
very good friend to France. In 1924 he 
was appointed German Ambassador in 
Paris at the special request of . M. 
Poincare, and he represented his country 
there for eight years in spite of the 
drastic changes in Germany. 

Only a week before he died he referred 
in a speech to the great goal at which we 
are all aiming, the bringing back of peace 
to suffering humanity. Then, in the 
midst of the peace talks taking place in 
London, he passed all too suddenly from 
his labours, and a sympathetic crowd 
watched his coffin carried . from the 
Embassy to Victoria, with Mr Eden 
walking behind it. 

BRAVE DEED OF 133 
YEARS AGO 

Reward For a Very Old Lady 

An old lady of 98 has been linked to 
the days of George the Third in a way 
very gratifying to herself and to us all. 

She has been given the assistance her 
old age needs in recognition of a deed 
of valour performed by her father .133 
years ago. 

. In 1803, when we were at war with 
the French in the New World as well as 
the Old, Mr Gill, master's mate on 
H M S Racoon, on the Jamaica station, 
was commissioned to sail a small cutter 
to San Domingo, taking six men with him. 

On his way he fell in with a French 
sloop, and hit on the daring plan of 
trying to capture her. The adventure 
reads like a tale of Captain Marryat, for 
Gill pretended to have greater force with 
him than he had, and, surprising the 
Lodi, took prisoner the captain and 
33 French sailors. 

This was the feat which secured pro¬ 
motion for the master’s mate, and was 
tlie first step on a career which led him 
to the rank of admiral. He lost an arm 
on the way. 

More than sixty years ago he left the 
sea for ever, but his bravery is still on 
the Navy'? records, and in recognition 
of it his daughter has now received a 
reward froni Lloyd's Patriotic Fund. 

IN AND OUT OF THE 
WORLD TOGETHER 

By a touching coincidence two old 
men, twin brothers, have died on the 
same day. Shock and grief had nothing 
to do with the passing, for one died in 
Scotland and the other in Sussex. 

They were James McLean Marshall and 
Archibald Marshall. People will find 
in their deaths fresh confirmation of the 
belief that there exists between twins 
a strange secret sympathy which is 
stronger than that, existing between 
most people who love each other. 
Sometimes it seems as if their minds 
are so well attuned that one twin un¬ 
consciously receives a message, almost 
like a wireless message, from the 
other; It is fairly common to hear of 
a twin who ''felt sure" his brother 
was suffering, and afterwards found 
that it was true. ! ; 

However that may be, the Marshall 
brothers have been spared the heaviest 
sorrow that can befall a twin, for both 
have left the world together, as they 
came into it,. 
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STORIES OF CATS 

Friendly and Intelligent 
Creatures 

BACK TO THE OLD HOME 

. A Persian cat has just astonished the 
family it lived with by walking 100 miles 
back to its old homCt from Boxirnemoidh 
to Eastbourne, 

Remote and beautiful and proud 
She queens it in the firelight glow, 

The little cat upon the hearth 
. Knowing what mortals cannot know. . 

Without a compass, map, or guide, 
Although a hundred miles she roam, 

And men in such a plight were lost, 

The little cat comes surely home. 

And that, her scornful eyes suggest. 

Is knowledge that has truer worth 
Than all the boasts of clever men 
Who measure stars and weigh the Earth, 

Many cat lovers are saddened by the 
aspersions cast on the moral qualities 
of their favourites by those whose 
sympathies lie in the other camp. 

More than one great man is said to 
have hated and despised cats; yet we 
have just heard true stories, told by one 
who loves them, proving Them to be iiot 
only intelligent but lovable creatures. 

The ship’s cat that by some mischance 
was left behind when the ship left the 
harbour, and boarded another boat and 
rejoined its own at the next port of call, 
may or may not have known what it 
was doing. Its friends declared it did. 
But there was another cat which was 
evidently out to see the world and 
changed boats when necessary, 

A Great Traveller 

It left Hamburg in a passenger boat 
for Buenos Aires, went on from there . 
to Chile, changed into a tramp steamer 
which took it through the Panama 
Canal to New York, and there took a 
passenger boat back to Hamburg. 

If this cat showed jjitelligencc and a 
determined spirit of adventure another 
gives daily proof of devotion. Every 
afternoon at the same hour it walks to 
the station to meet a certain train by 
which its master is in the habit of 
returning from town in order to walk 
home with him. 

A pretty story is told of two Siamese 
she cats. They had kittens at the same 
time, after which one of the two mothers 
was attacked by an illness which 
partially paralysed her hind legs. In 
spite of her lameness she carried her 
kittens one by one round to her friend, 
and laid them into the basket beside the 
other kittens. Then the two mothers 
had a little talk, whereupon the lame 
cat retired and left her offspring to the 
care of the other. 

A Friend in Need 

Once a day the invalid returned and 
fed all seven kittens. In a fortnight she 
was quite well again. Henceforth the 
two mothers brought them up together. 

The next story is a pathetic one of a 
blind tom-cat which, too old and ill to 
move, lay,' unknown to the house folk, 
in a comer ^ of the cellar. , Every day 
another tom-cat was seen to streak across 
the yard with a piece of meat or fish in 
its mouth and to disappear through a 
broken cellar window. 

Investigations were made, and the 
blind cat was found surrounded by fish 
bones and' other remnants of the food 
with which its friend had regularly 
provided it. Evidently friendship is not 
confined to human beings. 

Yet another cat story comes to us 
from America. A Chicago lady sent 
her cat to an aunt who lived at Wilber 
in Nebraska, 600 miles away. Cookie 
the cat stayed for a month at its new 
home and then wandered away. 

.Meanwhile the original owner moved 
to another part of Chicago, but recently, 
walking past her old home, she saw a 
poor-looking cat which on qloser in¬ 
spection proved to be Cookie 1 Had 

Cookie walked the 600 miles home ?- 

• 


A VILLAGE SOLVES 
A PROBLEM 

Tumbledown Cottages 
Become a Village Hall 

VICAR'S DREAM COMES TRUE 

Ashbury, a village with 500 in¬ 
habitants on the Berkshire Downs, 
has set a splendid example_to_other 
English villages. 

It has converted a row of dilapidated 
16th-century cottages into a village hall. 

The six cottages, which formed a pretty 
group near the church, had been con¬ 
demned by the local authorities as 
beyond repair for houses, and their 
removal would have caused an ugly gap 
which might have been filled by some 
building out of harmony with its sur¬ 
roundings. The vicar resolved that this 
should not happen, and asked the owner. 
Lady Craven, to give the site and the 
;£3 oo she intended to spend on recon¬ 
ditioning the cottages to start a fund 
for altering them into a hall in memory 
of the Silver Jubilee. 

The Council of Social Service made a 
grant and public subscriptions raised the 
fund to ;^8oo, and the hall has just been 
opened. The thatched roof, the 16th- 
century windows, and splendid timber 
have been retained, and the alterations 
to the structure have been made with 
the original stone. With its gallery the 
main hall will hold 150 people, and 
other parts have been adapted as club- 
room, dressing-rooms, and kitchen. 

Ashbury has thus lost none of its 
charm, and it has gained a centre which 
•will be a source of happiness for many 
years to come, The C N sends its warm 
congratulations to its splendid vicar. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND 
THE NATIVES 

Majority of the People 
Disfranchised 

As has already been recorded in the 
CN, the Union Parliament of South 
Africa, by a majority of 169 votes 
against ii, has taken the vote away 
from the natives. The Union has about 
1,900,000 white people (say 380,000 
families) and some 6,500,000 natives. 

It is impossible to view the reform " 
with, enthusiasm, and General Smuts, 
who Voted for it, does not pretend to 
like what he supported. Mr Hofmeyer, 
a member of the Government, was in 
the minority of ii votes. 

As long ago as 1853 Cape Colony gave 
all her citizens the vote in the faith that 
it would be a civilising influence. Since 
then that faith has faded, and now there 
are few South African whites to do it 
reverence. The hard fact is that the white 
population of the enormous area grows 
little, and it is feared that the increasing 
blacks will swamp the Europeans, 

For the equal vote to Parliament the 
new legislation substitutes the formation 
of a Native Representation Council, to 
which the natives will elect members. 
This Native Council will sit side by side 
with the Parliament as an advisory and 
deliberate body, and any Bill affecting 
natives is to be submitted to it before 
it is considered by the White Parliament. 
The natives can thus decide nothing. 

The Union of South Africa has full 
right to make its own laws, and we can 
and ought to do no more than express 
honest opinion; but we cannot forget 
that the natives are denied not merely a 
vote but the land they need. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Epictetus, , . ' . .Ep-ik-tee-tus 

Gemini . . • . . , Jem-e-ny 

Sendai. . , . . ,. • . Sen-dy 

..Venezuela . . Ven-e-zwee-lah 
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Milk is Best 

Right and Wrong Way 
To Spend Money 

If a man goes into a restaurant,with 
a shilling to vSpend and lays out yld 
for something that docs him no good 
and may even harm him, and 4|d on 
something that is not only delicious but 
nourishing and good for him in every 
way, do we think him a sensible fellow ? 

We do not; wc probably think he ■ 
thoroughly deserves that only-half-alivc 
feeling that comes over him afterwards. 

Yet. that is the way ihost of our people 
lay out their money when it comes to 
the choice between beer and milk, and 
the horror of it is that the shilling is 
multiplied 4656 million times in one 
year. Out of. a total drink bill of nearly 

33,000,000 .only 3,000,000 last year 
went for good and nourishing milk,; the 
rest went for beet. The brewer's profits 
have gone Ufi from £16,000,000 to 
£23,000,000 jn two years. 

The Pennies of the Poor 

• When we study the food, budgets of 
the poor we never can sec where the 
pennies can come from to, buy the extra 
milk they need. Thirteen and a half 
m.illion.peoplc each with an income under 
15s a week drink only 155 million gallons 
of milk in the year ; yet they drink 240 
million gallons of beer. Apjmrciitly the 
pennies arc there,; 

Jn the whole .country 15 million 
gallons more beer than milk is con¬ 
sumed ill a yeai*, and nearly £67,060,000 
more is spent on it. , The taxes on it 
provide nearly a seventh of the total tax 
revenue of the country. 

Wc look at these staggering figures 
and arc reminded of the words Father, 
forgive them, for they know, not what 
they do/' but with the educational work 
now'going on there will be no excuse for 
the next generation to be as ignorant as 
arc the folk of today. ^ 

In the race of milk against beer wc^ 
expect to see milk win by a good ten 
million gallons in another five years. 
Is every C N reader helping the right 
side to win ? . ■ 

BELGIUM IS GUARDING 
HER BEAUTY 

stopping the Hoarding 
Advertisements 

Belgium has taken a useful lead in 
controlling advertisement hoardings. 
The decree is the work of the new 
Minister of Public Works, Monsieur dc 
Man. ‘ , 

lioardings may in future be erected 
only in places 500 yards from roads and 
railway lines. Cross-roads are 'specially 
jirotected, and, above all, the beauty 
spots of Belgium are protected from all 
.such desecrations. No hoardings are to 
be erected in tourist centres, or at the 
entrance to villages, or in many other 
places definitely scheduled. 

This is something to rejoice in and wc 
hope the example will be widely followed. 
No advertiser is harmed by such regula¬ 
tions-'; it is merely that his notices have 
to appear in more suitable places. ' 

, The Turk and His Name 

A Drastic Order 

Reform marches apace in the New 
Turkey. 

From Angora comes news of an edict 
that all Turks are to .adopt surnames 
forthwith and that all other peoples 
resident in Turkey, whether Jews, 
Greeks, ' or Armenians, shall adopt 
Turkish names. Heavy penalties enforce 
the edict. 

Aliich iaboiu* is involved in the change, 
for many .millions of records will have 
to bo changed, including those dri the 
identity cards which are now compulsory 
in Turkey. ' ■ 
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It is remarkable that, with the shadow of war over the world, there are now 
before the nations of Europe tw'o great plans for setting-up a Great Peace. 

The following is a brief summary of the Peace Proposals of France and Germany 


Hitler’s First Plan 
Formation of demilitarised 
zone each side of frontier.. 

25 - Year Non - Aggression 
Pacts with France and Bel¬ 
gium ; Britain and Italy to 
be guarantors, and Hol¬ 
land to join if she wishes. 

A \yestern Air Pact. 

Pacts of Non-Aggression 
with Eastern Powers. 

Germany to rejoin League. 


Hitler’s Second Plan 
F 0 u r-months standstill; 
nobody to reinforce Rhine 
frontiers. 

25-Year Non - Aggression 
Pacts. 

A Western Air Pact. 
International. Arbitration 
Court. 

Germany to rejoin League. 
Humanisation of warfare; 
ban on gas and bombs. 

No war propaganda. 
Economic discussions. 


French Plan 

Frontiers to be unchanged • 
for 25 years. 

League Commission to 
work out Pacts. . ■ 
Punishment of treaty 
breakers. 

League armed force 
against aggressors. 
Disarmament, arranged by 
a League Commission. 
European Customs Truce. 
World Conference on mar¬ 
kets and materials. 


THE FRENCH PLAN FOR UNITING EUROPE 


T iik Plan France has submitted for the 
consideration of the world contains 
proposals of real value. 

The broad lines on which the pro¬ 
posals rest are collective " security, 
mutual assistance, disarmament, and • 
cooperation in economic matters. The 
outstanding suggestion is that the’ 
European States should form themselves 
into an Association within the frame¬ 
work of the Heaguc, each State binding 
itself to respect the territory of the 
members, which cannot bo modified 
without the consent of all, and not at 
all for 25 years. 

A European Commission should be 
established to control the carrying out 
of treaties, all the States maintaining 
military, air, and naval forces at the 
disposal of the Commission. This 
international forcc would not only be 
behind treaties but would give security^ 
to any Power which had voluntarily" 
limited its rights in the common interest: 
by reducing its armaments, for example. 

All treaties and agreements existing at 
present in Europe, and all concluded in 
future, should be .sitbmitted to’ the 
Commission, which would be able to 
pronounce by a two-thirds majority that 
they were incompatible with the Euro¬ 
pean Pact. If a European Pact is not 
possible there should be regional pacts. 

Collective security having been or¬ 
ganised by mutual assistance, the Plan 
proposes that all the associates should 
proceed to a wide measure of disarma¬ 
ment. It suggests that the European 
Commission, or another organ appointed 
by the League, should decide the 


limitation of armaments in each State 
by a two-thirds majority. A. dissatisfied 
State, however, might appeal to a per¬ 
manent Arbitration Court, formed for 
the purpose by the League and charged 
with the duty of seeing that no danger 
of political ascendancy by a more 
powerful people over weaker peoples 
should arise. 

An important part of the French 
proposals concerns the economic future 
of Europe, and a revision of certain 
colonial statutes is foreshadowed in this 
connection. 

The basis of future cooperation must 
be a' rational organisation of the ex¬ 
changes, with a preferential system which 
would promote an expansion of trade. 
Conditions in some European regions. 
would be improved by a Customs Union. 
If an international convention should 
prove impossible, at any rate a European 
one should be established to protect the 
exchanges. 

The double need for overseas markets 
for surplus European production and for 
sources. of raw materials could be met by 
a new attitude between the States, who 
should regard each other as associates 
and not as rivals. The colonial statutes 
could then be revised so as to give 
equality of cconomiQ rights in a colony 
withoiit affecting its political sovereignty. 

These economic questions would have 
to bo treated by a special section of the 
European Commission, and it is sug¬ 
gested that some of them might have to 
be submitted to a conference to which 
non-members wovild be invited' by the 
League of Nations. 


The CN Question Box 

Questions must be asked on postcards and sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Wiiitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one question on each card^ with name and address. 


How Did the Coconut Palms Reach 
the Island? 

N many tiny uninhabited Pacific 
islands flourishing coconut palms 
may be seen. HoVdid they get there ? 
. Many years before, o'li some larger 
island or on the mainland far away, ripe 



then the seed began to sprout and the 
shoot made its way out of one of the 
eye-spots. Gradually the plant took 
root, and eventually became a handsome 
fruit-bearing tree. 

What is Meant By a Piano Being 
Overstrung? 

That the bass spun strings-are stretched 
obliquely over the longest and un-spun ” 
ones., (The spun strings are those in the 
bass that have a fine copper string wound 
round them to give greater resonance.) It 
is sometimes called cross-stringing. 




coconuts fell to the beach, and -were/ 
caught by the .rising tide and carried' 
afar, until eventually they were washed 
ashore on some lonely little island. 

The nuts'became partially buried by 
earth and sand washing over tliciib and 


What is Check Action ? 

In grand pianos a thick wire is fixed in 
the back part of the key, behind the hammer, 
its duty being to catch the hammer when 
it falls a certain distance away from the 
string and hold it till released by the finger 
of the player, allowing the key to rise again. 
In upright pianos the check is placed hejove 
the hammer. 

Why are Some Villages Given the Name 
: , ,of City?. 1. 

The name occurs in many parishes in the 
south of England. It was probably given 
to a newly-built group of cottages. 'There 
are two ..17th-century cottages in Bledlow 
so‘ called. The Town is probably so named 
for the saifie rbason, as it would scarcely 
have come down to us from pre-Norman 
times as Ihc tunor “ton” of the 
thegn, or overlord, . , . . 
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Princess Elizabeth S 

I 

IS Ten 

A Note By Sir Walter . 
Scott 

Princess Elizabeth has • reached 
double figurds; she was ten on April 21. 
Some day she may possibly be Queen of 
England, as the last princess of the great 
house' of Tudor was more than three' 
centuries ago. 

When the world was rather more than 
a hundred years younger another little 
girl, the . princess's great-great-grand-, 
mother, was the darling of the hearts of 
our ancestors, and it is interesting to 
know what men and women were saying 
in private about her. j 

Sir Walter Scott, invited ■ by her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, to dine, 
wrote in his secret diary: “I was 
presented to the little Princess Victoria 
(I hope they will change her name), the 
heir-apparent to the Crown as things 
now stand. This little lady is educated 
with much care, and watched so closely 
that, no busy maid has. a moment to . 
whisper, You are heir of England. I; 
suspect, if we could dissect the little 
heart, we should find some bird of the • 
air had carried the matter." 

How proud the immortal Scotsman 
would have felt could he have foreseen 
that in our day a countrywoman of his., 
own would be the mother of a child who 
may come to mean to a future generation 
what the little girl with the name he 
disliked meant to his» 

WHITE SNAKES OF 
DARKNESS 

Four Newcomers at the Zoo „ 

In a moist darkened recess of the 
Zoo's reptile house four fawn-coloured 
snakes sleep and wake. 

'They first opened their staring round 
eyes ’ in far-off Malaya, where' their 
kindred are held in an awe far removed 
from the.curiosity with which they are 
regarded by the visitor to Regent's 
Park. They are sacred snakes from tlic 
Batu‘caves of Johorc. 

The Tamil natives have always re¬ 
sisted attempts to seek these strange 
creatures, and Mr Alban Smith, who 
succeeded in capturing them, had to do 
so by stealth. He and his cbmpanion. 
groped their way for a mile-into the 
cave, wading through an underground 
river lighted by their electric torches. 

; At last they came to where the snakes 
dwell in perpetual darkness. -As the 
seekers approached the eyes of three 
snakes glittered in the light. 

One raised its head to strike, two tried 
to slip away, the fourth was sloughing 
its skin. All were easily captured in 
sacks, for though so threatening • in 
appearance they are not poisonous.- 
They are about five feet long, with pale 
greenish heads and black streaks passing 
through eyes and tail; In the 'semi¬ 
darkness they look white, and, though 
their eyes enable them to hunt in the 
dark, they seem to see quite well'in the 
daylight of the Zoo. . .li. 


GN Poster Stamps 

Entries for the C N's great Mapping- 
Test are now in the hands of the judges, 
and readers are asked to. watch the C N 
carefully for announcements concerning 
the results, , . 

Though the last date for ^ sending 
entries has gone there still remains the 
most interesting collection ■ of . Poster 
Stamps, which is grpuung week by week. 
With the four .stamps given this\"SY^ek 
half the spaces in the British Railways 
Album are now filled. ^Make sure of 
completing your collection, ;by asking 
your newsagent .yto- deliver'i, the C N 
regularly. Four more Poster. Stainpii 
will be given to our readers next week, i 
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What Shall We Buy. 
With Beauty? 

The growth of so much ugliness 
^ in England was caused by 
the abuse of the inventions which 
began in the eighteenth century 
and were thoughtlessly used to 
produce money which could be 
enjoyed away from the places in 
which it was made. 

So the coal districts, the mighty 
magnets which attracted industry 
arid workers, grew in grime and 
ugliness. The fairest prospects 
were destroyed. The finest families 
deteriorated in the smoke, cellars, 
and slums. Beauty was sold, for 
what ? 

What shall we buy with Beauty 
we have sold ? ' \ 

Let us buy Streets where pale unhappy men 
May never miss what they may never see ; 
Let us buy Work to make men work again 
So that their souls forget their liberty. 

So shall men live distraught, and children fail, 
And none shall think to question Beauty’s 

sale. 

The years pass, and still we 
are slow to learn that beauty is 
the true wealth, and that those 
who sold her were destroying 
England. It may truly be said, 
however, that the new factories 
of the South and their accom¬ 
panying homes, if they betray 
poor ideals, are an improvement 
on the Northern types. 

But still the problem of the 
old damaged England remains. 
Where, unemployment is rife 
there also are darkness and de¬ 
formity. Mr Neville Brown, in a 
lecture to the Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation the other day, spoke of 
what the C N has often spoken 
of, turning colliery dumps and 
disused works into useful and 
beautiful things. Instances of 
what can be done in this direc¬ 
tion have been given again and 
again in the C N. 

.The president of the Institute 
of Landscape Architects, Mr 
Gilbert Jenkins, suggests that 
owners of derelict sites might 
hand them over to further the 
objects of King George’s Jubilee 
Fund. Splendid recreation 
grounds might thus be made on 
a large scale, restoring both 
landscape and beauty. It _ is 
suggested that owners might give 
sites, while builders could help 
with rubble and soil, haulage 
contractors might carry, nursery¬ 
men present trees, idle men work, 
and everybody enjoy it all. 

While reclaiming the old 
spoiled lands let' us not tolerate 
the manufacture of fresh ugli¬ 
ness. It is impossible to express 
satisfaction with some of the 
new factory areas or the masses 
of small houses which surround 
them, for here certainly are new. 
•slums in the making. 

A Ministry of Arts would be an 
inexpensive luxury, and it is 
certainly long overdue. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Garpieriter 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


The March of Freedom 

' Wherever the Italian flag flies there 
can he no slavery, Italian Proclamation 
may now hope to see a great 
setting free of captives in con¬ 
centration camps, and a great lifting of 
chains in the offices of Italian news¬ 
papers. 

Homage From Fiji 

still from odd corners of tlie world comes 
word of how the news of King George's death 
was received. ‘ 

This extract is from a letter written by the 
District Commissioner of Lau, the most in¬ 
accessible spot in Fiji, to a friend at Suva, who 
sends it to us. , 

Qn her return, the flag of the Andi 
Mo the was half-mast. On my 
asking why this was so Volau (the 
captain) and Pita (the engineer) 
looked at the floor. 

It seemed very odd, and I came in 
again to re-read your letter. Then it , 
was that I noticed your postscript 
that King George was dead. Well- 
brought-up natives will not speak 
about the passing away of a Great 
Chief, I tell you this because, even 
in this far-away spot, where the King 
could not have been anything rriore 
than a name, he was revered. 

I responded to this quiet homage 
and stopped work for the day. 

An Oath Fqr Peace 

Jt is refreshing td know that the spirit 
of peace is being jeept alive by a 
band of faithful people in France. 

We hear of i6oo young men and 
women who have lately paid a visit 
to the cemeteries round the battlefield 
‘ of Verdun, and made this vow: - 

Before these countless lines of crosses, before 
this charnel-house of Douaumont, where there 
lie the remains of tens of thousands of men, 
before this field of carnage where fell 700,000 
French and German soldiers, we bend in sorrow. 

There has been enough ruin, enough suffering, 
enough grief. All humanity wants to live in 
peace.;. The Youth of France want no more of 
these sanguinary and useless sacrifices. 

We swear together to do everything in our 
power to preserve them from them for ever; 
and ,we address a supreme appeal to all the 
victims of the war, to all peoples, to assure 
with us the indivisible peace in the fraternal 
union of a liberated humanity. ’ 

The Hero Afraid 

J^EMEMBERING how 'iu the hour of 

: victory, when all else had for¬ 
gotten Lord Haldane, Earl Haig 
visited him to thank him for what he 
had done tb make possible the founda¬ 
tions of that victory, we welcome a 
tribute to the great soldier himself. 

It comes from Mr Duff Cooper 
who has written the Haig biography. 

Haig, he says, was reticent, diffident, 
and shy. . One day he met a company 
of wounded men, to whom he had little 
or nothing to say, A friend remon¬ 
strated. You should have said a bit 
more ; they would have liked it,*' he 
said. Haig answered, '' I did not dare 
say a word, because I thought I should 
break down/* 


The Way of His Heart 

have just come back from the ■ 
West Country, where so much 
is lovely and of good report, but we 
can think of nothing more worthy to 
be set on record than the words of a 
Gloucestershire farmer, as told to us 
])y a friend. 

On hearing of someone in need this 
farmer, so bluff and hearty, called on 
a mutual friend and shyly asked him 
to convey an offer of help. ** Tell him 
iVs just the way of my heart” he said, 
disclaiming any thanks. 

A Word From Shakespeare 

The Chinese Treasure Ship 

Was I for this nigh •wrecked upon the 
sea, " . ■ . . 

And twice by awkward wind from 
England’s bank 

Drove back again unto my native 
clime ? Henry the Sixth ' 

' © 

Tip-Cat 

cook and we can, says a 
firm of tinned vegetable 
manufacturers. Some people 
cook and can't. 

Xhe danger of having a pet tiger, 
declares an explorer, is that it might 
eat you. Then you would be in a pet. 

• ^ a 

A. WRITER says when ho comes across a 
good phrase he turns down the page 
so that lie can easily turn it up. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 



If facing the elements is putting 
our backs to the wall 

A, STATiONMASTER has won a prize for 
writing a poem. Not his usual line. 

B '■ ' 

A. PUBLISHER says his readers want 
something fresh. How about a 
new-laid egg ? 

0 

'J'liE timber house has a charm of its own. 
People like to be boarded in it. 

0 . 

"Writing is a many-sided 
art, we are told. Never¬ 
theless you can write only 
on two sides of the paper. 

® • 

The Broadcaster 

C N' Calling the World 
Qver 750 objectionable signs have been 
voluntarily removed in Kent of late. 
^ STEEL works closed since 1932 has 
started work again at Darlington. 
^400,000 has been raised in this 
country toward the 1,000,000 
wanted for German refugees. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Have we not all seen in onr time that, 
as John Milton said, war has made 
many] great whom peace makes .small ? 



Naboth’s Vineyard 

Is this not a very apt. parable to read 
toddy, when another Ahah has set his 
heart upon ^another Naboth* s vineyard? 
It came to pass that Naboth the 
Jezreelite had a vineyard hard 
by the palace of Ahab king of 
Samaria; and Ahab spake unto Naboth, 
saying, Give me thy vineyard, that 
I may have it for a garden of herbs, 
because it is near my house, and I 
will give thee for it a better vineyard ; 
or, if it seem good to'thee, I will give 
thee the worth of it in money. 

Naboth said , to Ahab, The Lord 
forbid it me that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee. 

Ahab came into his house heavy 
and displeased because of the word 
Naboth had spoken to him; and he 
laid him down upon his bed, and 
turned away his face, and would eat 
no bread. But Jezebel came to him, 
and said, Dost thou now govern the 
kingdom of Israel ? Arise, and eat, 
and let thine heart be merry: I will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite. . 

So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, 
and sealed them with his seal, and 
sent the letters unto the elders and 
the nobles, saying, Proclaim a fast, 
and set Naboth on high among the 
people, and set two men to bear 
witness against him saying. Thou 
didst blaspheme God and the king. 
And then carry him out, and stone 
him, that he may die. 

And the men of his city did as 
Jezebel had written. They proclaimed 
a'fast, and set Naboth on high among 
the people; and there came two men 
and sat before him, and witnessed 
against him, in the presence of the 
people, saying, Naboth did blaspheme 
God and the king. 

Then they carried him forth out of 
the city, and stoned him with stones, 
that he died. Then they sent to 
Jezebel, saying, Naboth is stoned, 
and is dead. 

When Jezebel heard that Naboth 
was stoned, and was dead, Jezebel 
said to Ahab, Arise, take possession 
of the vineyard of Naboth, which he 
refused to give thee for money; for 
Naboth is dead. And Ahab arose up 
to go down to the vineyard, to take 
possession of it. 

© 

The Good Motorist’s Praver 

Grant me a steady hand and watchful 
eye, ’ 

That no man shall be hurt when 1 
pass by. 

Thou gavest life, and I pray no act 
of mine 

May take away or mar that gift of 
Thine. 

Shelter those, dear Lord, who bear 
me company 

From the evils of fire and all calamity. 
Teach me to use my car for others 
need. 

Nor miss through love of speed 
The beauties of Thy world : that thus 
I may 

With joy and courtesy go on my way. 

In banquets remember that you 
entertain two guests, body and soul. 

Epictetus 
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RAILWAYS IN 
MINIATURE 

Wonderful Model Show 
in London 

PASTIME FOR BOYS OF ALL AGES 

Many [fathers buy model railways 
for their sons, and sometimes the boys 
are allowed to play with them,’ 

Last week we saw many, of these 
fathers and sons at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, where the Model Railway 
Exhibition was held. Grandfathers were 
there too. From, seven to seventy, all 
Avere boys together in their enthusiasm. 

Never before had wc seen so many 
engines and trains and railway gadgets 
in general under one roof. There were 
big models on loan from railway com¬ 
panies, and another which was taking 
eager young passengers up and down the 
exhibition hall,' down to tiny models 
of famous engines and complete- goods 
and passenger trains built true to the 
scale of only four millimetres to the 
foot. Only since seeing this exhibition 
have we realised the wide variety of 
goods wagons and passenger coaches in 
use on ] 3 ritish railways, and all were 
made true to scale even to 'small details. 
There were complete miniature -railways 
with complicated systems of points and 
with trains olcctidcally operated. 

Famous Engines of Other Days 

Modern rolling stock by no means 
held the clay, for there Averc numerous 
models of famous engines and trains of 
earlier times. There were, too, several 
examples of engines of other countries. 

The majority of the cjxhibits Averc the 
handiwork of members of. the Model 
Railway Club, the organisers of the 
.exhibition. The club has among its 
members people in all ranks of life, 
including many Avho have reached the 
age of retirement, 

A C N father Avent to the exhibition 
with his schoolboy son, ILencefortli the 
Home Railway Company shall be not 
the nominal property of one OAvnei', but 
it shall be openly and jointly owned and 
operated by the newly-established firm 
of Father and Son. Pichtre on this page 


BRAVE BOYS OF KASHMIR 

Five bravo Kashmiri boys,' students 
of the Church Missionary Society school 
at Srinagar in Kashmir, have just been 
told that they upheld most worthily 
the motto of their school, “ In all things 
be men." 

. . One day last month news reached the 
school that three young British officers 
on a ski-ing holiday had been killed by 
an avalanche which had swept down 
across .the pljiin of Khillanmarg. At 
once the five boys volunteered to form 
a search party, and .with Mr Eric 
Tyndale-Biscoe, vicc-principal, and a 
member of the staff in charge, they set 
forth at a moment's notice, not even 
Avaiting to take bedding Avith them. The 
plain lay ii,ooo feet above sca-levcl and 
6000 feet above Srinagar, and they did 
not reach the scene of the disaster until 
the next morning. All *that day they 
dug until they found the bodies of the 
three officers 20 feet deep in the snow. 


12 3 

40,000 wireless licences arc noAv issued 
-in India. 

1 , 820,114 tons of shipping is under 
construction- throughout the world. 

13,000,000 miles Avere covered by 
Metropolitan mobile police last year. 

54 , 143,438 tons of British coaF Avere 
sold in the last quarter of last year. 

1254 , 587,049 National Savings Cer¬ 
tificates had been sold up to.last month. 

£ 145 , 858,776 was the value of Canada’s 
exports last year. 

£ 180 , 911,000 Avas the revenue of the 
British railways last year. 


The Chi/dren's Newspaper ■ 



. The Long Arm and* the Lorry 



Mr Hore-BelishaExceedstheLimit 



At the Model Railway Exhibition 



Lorry-Go-Round 

Biggest Road-Testing 
Machine in the World 

A remarkable device like the merry- 
go-round of a country fair is now being 
used to test the different materials 
used for roads. 

This road-testing machine has been 
built at the Road Research Laboratory 
at Harmondsworth in Middlesex and 
is claimed to be the biggest of its kind 
in the Avorld. A good name for it would 
be the Lorry-Go-Round, for it consists 
of a 12-ton lorry tethered by a 5-ton arm 
tQ a post embedded in reinforced con¬ 
crete, From this, bed of concrete, Avhich 
is six feet deep and eight feet across, 
there radiate eight concrete arms to tie 
it to a circular track of concrete ten feet 
Avide, so that Ave*have firmly fixed into 
the ground a concrete wheel no feet in 
diameter. \ 

Like a Five-Inch Shell 

The lorry, driven by an electric motor 
of 180 h p on the pivotal end of the arm, 
runs round and round this track with a 
maximum speed of 40 mph. If an. 
accident occurred and the lorry broke' 
away from the central post when travel¬ 
ling at that speed the energy released 
Avould be that of a five-inch shell; there¬ 
fore the building from Avhich the 
machine is controlled has an excep¬ 
tionally strong wall'on the side next to 
the track, earth banks on the other sides, 
and has only a tiny AvindoAV of safety- 
glass for observation. 

The road, material to be tested is laid 
on the track and. the lorry is sfet in 
motion, water-sprinklers being used to 
provide rainy conditions. The results 
of a year’s Avear on an ordinary road arc 
i*cvealed in a week or so by the lorry. 

The cost of this machine is Avell Avorth 
while Avhen wo realise that Ave spend 
about ;^ 5 o,'ooo,ooo a yep in making and 
repairing roads, Piciure on this page _ 


A WATER DISCOVERY 


Wonderful Properties 

For many years it ha:s been known that 
Avater containing radio-active properties 
brings relief to sufferers from various 
ailments ; it has now been found that 
similar treatment brings equal relief to 
victims of mental affliction. The dis¬ 
covery comes from a public home for 
the mentally infirm, the Crichton Royal 
Institution near Dumfries. 

An artesian well attached to the insti¬ 
tution Avas wont to deliver Avater of a 
certain radio-active strength, A new 
and deeper Avell. having been sunk, the 
* radio-activity of the water reached 
mounted to nearly three times the 
strength of the original supply. The 
result has been a marked improvement 
in the recovery of patients Avho for the 
last four years have had access to 
larger supplies of radio-active water 
for drinking and baths. 

The supposition is that the Avonder- 
fill properties of the Avater stimulate 
circulation and add oxygen to the blood. 


LONDON'S CHILDREN 

The llost 252,000 

Perhaps the m|ost remarkable thing in 
the ncAV Educajtion Estimates of the 
L C C is the following record. 

It is estimated that the number of 
children in the London schools Avill fall 
in the financial year T936-37 to 475,000, 
as compared wiih 510,000 in the year 
1935-36. In I9ii|.-i5 there Avere 727,052 
children in the scjhools. 

This plain statement sounds like a 
ridiculous mistake. A fall from 727,000 
to 475,000 in so J ew years I 

Unfortunately the statement is only 
too true. It is a case in AAdiich the 
incredible , has taken the liberty of 
becoming hard fact. It is a grave matter 
for the historian,' 
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April 25, was 


The Chlidrer, 


CHINA AT South 
Kensington 


The Treasures of 
Mr Eumorfopoulos 


While'one Chinese Exhibition was 
lying sealed in a stranded liner at 
Gibraltar another was opened at. 
South Kensington. ' 

When we called at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum Mr Eumorfopoulos, 
who collected these incomparable ex¬ 
amples of Chinese piety, art, and 
industry, stood among the 2500 treasures 
he had gathered' about him. They 
were for,him the' pursuit of a lifetime. 
They had been for long years the house¬ 
hold gods of his house' at Chelsea. 
He was courteously ready to answer 
questions about them, and if he parted 
from them with a sigh his regret was 
mingled with pride that now all the 
world could behold them. 

China of the Tombs 

: We hope all the world that went to 
Burlington House will go to Kensington, 
.to renew acquaintance with what was 
in very many ways the core of the 
Chinese Exhibition. The pottery, the 
sculpture, and the carving are such as. 
no museum has hitherto been able to 
bring together; and they were the 
work' of Chinese craftsmen in days 
before the Roman legions liad left 
Britain, and in the Dark Ages which 
followed their withdrawal, 

. Much of this collection of the work 
of the Sui, Tang, and the Six Dynasties 
might be called China of the Tombs, for 
in China, as in ancient Egypt, emblems 
of the living were buried with the dead. 
Here aic the. whole contents recovered 
unbroken from tombs where they had 
rested for a thousand years or more. 
In one case is a model of a country 
estate of 15 centuries ago. ' ' 

The Chinese country gentleman stands 
under the pillared portico of his house 
looldng over the farmyard, where there 
are horses and dogs, a crowing cock, 
a bull. A water-wheel is there for grind¬ 
ing the corn, a woman stoops over a well. 
Erorri another tomb came a sort of Whip- 
snade of wild animals, a' rliinoceros, a 
two-headed bull, and ' another creature 
such as never was on land dr sea; and 
from another/the largest of all, the proud 
possessions of a noble family iii painted 
pottery. Dromedaries and horses are 
among = them. 'There are servants and 
musicians, and, surveying'all that'they 
had‘to leave behind, stand the figures' 
of the lord and lady in dignified com¬ 
placency.- 

Full of PoQtry and Beauty 

. All can delight in these figures made 
I:>y/the potter's skill to . seem almost 
alive. Por the student, are . wondrous ' 
carvings of Buddhas and Bodhisatvas ; 
one. of .the. most astonishing , a, small 
dSuddha which was sculptured * after 
Alexander of Macedon had invaded the 
East and carried Greek art with him. 
A head carved in wood might be that of 
a Roman emperor. 

The paintings are mostly of a later 
time than those shown at the Chinese 
Exhibition, but many are full of poetry 
and beauty, and we specially noticed a 
delightful' picture of two Chinese boy>s 
at play, a horse eagerly running forward 
to be fed, and the holy man Arhat 
crossing the ocean on a gourd, just as- 
St Piran half a world away came to 
Cornwall on a millstone. 


The GN Picture- News and Time 







WIRELESS FOR ESKIMOS 
Speaking by radio from Ottawa 
the Anglican Bishop of the 
Arctic broadcast greetings to 
the Eskimos of Arctic Canada 
In their own language. Many 
of the Eskimos In this diocese 
of 1,202,697 square miles own 
wireless sets. 


ICELAND’ 
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EXPLORING GREI 
The exploration worli 
West Greenland last 
expedition under Mr I- 
is to be carried on th 
by another expedition 
out by the Royal Ge 
Society and the Oxford 
Exploration F» 


NEVy NILE BARRAGE 
".Twelve firms have submitted 
tenders for building the new bar¬ 
rage across the Nile below Cairo 
It will replace a century-old 
barrage which is now obsolete. 
About 16,000 tons of steel and 
40,000 cubic yards of granite 
will be Used In its construction, 
which will take nearly four years, 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 




A SNAKE FARM 

A new consignment of snakes for the 
London Zoo has come from a snake 
farm In Brazil, Brazilian farmers send 
snakes to the Sao Paulo Serpentarlum, 
where an anti snake-bite serum Is pre- 
■ pared from snake venom. 
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Where Harvesting Is Now Taking Place In 'i 

WbeaL Mexico, Egypt, Asia Minor, and.North India. Sugar. Mex 
Spain, Egypt, India, and Japan. Mat6.' ' South ' America. .Tlas 
Colombia, and Venezuela; Tea, China. Linseed. India. Cotton, 


The Blind Mouse and Its Friend 


An Idea That ! 


THE SAD PLIGHT OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Newfountlland, England's oldest 
colony, has a population of only 280,000 
men, women, and children, but she had 
•73;290 people receiving State relief at 
the end of February, or over one iii four. 

• In one district, Burin on the South 
Coast, one in two. of the people are 
supported by the Government. It is 
costing £2^^000 a month in doles. 


A READER of the CN has sent "us a 
true story which we may accept as 
an excellent chapter of natural history 
or as an evidence that even 30 years 
ago the smallest of our native animals 
believed in Safety First when crossing 
the road. 

' Our correspondent writes that he 
was standing on the gravel path of 
Morden Road where it turns slightly 
to the right and goes uphill. The road 
ran between fields, but was already busy 
with traffic. 

There was a grass verge on the other 
side of the road, and from it a small 
fieldmouse ran nimbly to the middle, 
where it stood on its hind legs and 
looked quickly up the hill and then down 
the road. . - , 

Darting bade into the grass, the little 
creature reappeared almost immediately, 
holding in its mouth a grass stalk, the 
other end of which was gripped by an 


old mouse with a film over its eyes,, and 
obviously blind. The first mouse led 
its blind friend across the road and the 
gravel path to a gap in the boards which 
kept the gravel in its place. Through 
this the older mouse was carefully 
guided, being then led down to the 
sandy bottom of a wayside brook. . 

Both then returned to the. path, 
where the leader let go of the grass 
stalk and, having squeaked to the 
other as if to say You will be all right 
there," ran quickly to the centre of the 
road and looked up and down for 
signs of danger. As all was quiet the 
mouse grasped the end of the stalk and 
led the way back to the grass verge, and 
from there into the field beyond, waving 
with long grass, in which we mu^t suppose 
they had built their nest. 

It is certainly.! hard' to believe that 
there is no intelligence at work in the 
lives of creatures behaving like this. 


A COMMITTEE of the American Congress has beer 
looking into the financial methods of th( 
Townsend Plan, and what seemed to be a remark¬ 
able movement now seems to have reached its dobm 


It began with the idea of a Californian, D^ 
Townsend, who longed for the day when his county 
should have an Old Age Pensions scheme. H( 
evolved a plan by which everyone over 60 shoulc 
receive a pension of £i\o a month on condition ^tha 
he spent it all before receiving his next payment 
This, he'thought, would create a business boomvhne 
all would be well again in America. The fundg> fo 
the pensions were to be raised by a two per .cen 
tax on every business transaction. 

Dr Townsend wrote to his local paper and 
absurd as it may seem, his plan won immecliat 
support, 80 per cent of the voters in his paiiiameritar 
“district signing petitions in favour of it. With th' 
aid of his brother and a Mr Clements an organisa 
tion called the Did Age Revolving Pensions 
formed, and before long Townsend Clubs Wef 
established in. many of the Western States arid 
Townsendite was elected to Congress for Michigaii 
His victory caused great alarm in tlie^ Rep.ublida: 
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Showing Harvests All Ovtirr the^ World LITTLE HEROES OF 
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. AN ARCTIC RESCUE 

When, a plane carrying 11 people from 
Moscow into the Arctic was forced down on 
the mainland dog teams were sent out to 
help of the marooned passengers. 

mr 


BEARS HUNT STAGS ; 
With the passing of winter 
the maralsi or large stags, 
of Siberia are now leaving 
the plains for the highlands. 
On the way they are often 
: hunted by bears. 



feceived Millions 

and Democratic Parties, who realised that the six 
million supporters of the Plan would have a big 
voice in the coming elections, especially in the 
cWestexm States, where they were very strong. There 
-,>\fere rumours, too, that, Mr McGroarty, who had 
^rought a Townsend Plan Bill before the House of 
^Representatives in Washington, was thinking of 
standing for the Presidency, 

'Neither the Democrats nor the Republicans in 
Congress would have anything to do with the Bill, 
Ibut both realised that the movement would com« 
plicate a straight fight in the elections, and so 
appointed a committee of inquiry into its finances. 

This committee has discovered that some of the 
local organisers have been receiving as much as 
£ 59 ^ 9 : ^ month .and sonie have doubtful records. 
Tho organisation was receiving tiny sums, mostly 
from old and poor people, at the rate of ;^20o,boo a 
year, and, though Dr Townsend made nothing for 
Jiimself, some :of, his helpers obtained more from 
funds than was their due. 
ti [The end of it all is that the Townsend Plan 
is mo more, except as the memory of a wild scheme 
:which has deluded* millions^ of ignorant people. ^" 


Paying For the Joy of Life 


Alosi of Its forget too soon, perhaps, 
the debt ive owe the world for the joy of 
life we find in it. ThiS' is the story of a 
man who did not forget, 

H IS will has just been made known, and 
many of our country's treasure- 
houses are to benefit by his remembrance, 
for as one who loved to visit them he has 
touched them with his generous spirit. 

Before he passed away a year ‘ ago 
Mr Albert Henry Whitin, an American 
millionaire, had adopted England as the 
second country of his dater years.' He 
loved its cathedrals, its churches, its 
art galleries, and he remembered them. 

He used to sit in Salisbury Cathedral 
rapt in its beauty and listening to the 
anthem's song of praise; and to mark 
his gratitude to thos^j who knew him 
not he Mt ;^iooo for the choir boys. He 
bequeathed also ;{400 to the pensioners 
of Salisbury’s charities, - ' ' 

' ' St' Bartholomew-the-GrCat in Smith-, 
field was a church he greatly favoured; 


he left it ;^iooo, and to the organists of 
Salisbury and of. the Chapel Royal, St 
James's,'he left a special gift in token of ^ 
the privilege of hearing their choirs. 

When he went to York Minster he 
looked with admiring eyes at the great 
east window; but he did more than 
admire, he left ;£iooo for its repair. 

' . To the National Portrait Gallery, to the 
National Gallery of Scotland and its 
Portrait Gallery, and to the National 
Gallery of Dublin he left ;£iboo each. 

One of his remembrances is of 
special interest to the C N, which has 
always striven to spread 'the fame of 
William Watson. Mr Whitin loved the 
stately poetry of bur great Victorian 
who lived on to sound his trumpet 
nobly in the 20th century, and he be-, 
queathed ;^iooo to Sir William and £$00 
to each of the poet’s two daughters 
(though the money has not yet been 
received owing to the troubles of this 
mad world in these' days). 


THE GREAT WAR 

20,000 BIRDS 

The Carrier Pigeons That Flew 
Above the Roar of Battle 

THEIR MONUMENT AT LILLE 

All the carrier pigeons of the Creat 
War have gone home. France has put 
up a, monument.to them at Lille, 

They flew above the tragic trenches of 
Ypres, the Somme, and Verdun, where 
men fought and died in thousands; they 
winged their way through the ; din 'of 
bursting shells and the .rattle of machipe 
guns; they soared above the clouds of 
poison gas. All the horrors of 'war were 
beheld by their uncomprehending eyes. 

Unknowing the nieaning of it all .they 
went on the errands they were sent; 
and many , a pigeon was brought down 
mercilessly by an enemy bullet, for war 
can have no pity. Far more died in their 
cages on the ground suffocated by gas. 
They were combatants in spite of them¬ 
selves, and as soldiers fell. 

Saved a Battalion ' 

As soldiers they are honoured now in 
death, and some were honoured while 
they lived. There was Cher Ami (the 
dear friend), born in an English pigeon 
loft, who saved an American battalion, 
commanded by Major Charles Whit- 
tlesley. The battalion was surrounded ; 
a flerce artillery fire was pouring into it. 
The’ field telegraph had been cut. . 

Major Whittlesley had seven pigeons. 
Six of those sent up were shot down. 
The scyenth, Cher Ami, rose and circled 
among the bursting shrapnel. Feathers 
fell from him; he had ,been hit. 

But on he. went to his destination 
25 miles away. A piece of shrapnel had 
broken his breastbone, his right leg had 
been shot away. But fastened to his 
body was the tiny aluminium case ,with 
the message giving the battalion's 
position and asking for the help >vhich 
then was sent. ; 

Full of Years and Honour : 

' The battalion was saved, and Cher 
Ami had become a war hero. ^ He re¬ 
covered. from his wounds, and .was taken, 
by . the battalion to the . United States, 

: which welcomed hini as if he had,been 
Genei;al Lafayette come to life again. 
When he died, full of years.and,honour, 
his body was giycn a place in the 
Washington National Museum. , , , 

In the United Service Museum: .in 
Whitehall is a pigeon, which died an 
action. It was sent up from the front 
line at Menin Road^ to Headquarters on 
October 3, 1917. A bullet broke one .of 
its legs,, drove the.aluminium carrier into ' 
its body, and passed through its. back. 
-Nevertheless it somehow struggled home 
to its loft, nine miles away,' and de¬ 
livered its message, just before it died. 

Another of the 22,000 .pigeons “on 
the strength ’’ of the British Army lived 
until two years ago at Scunthorpe though 
it had been wounded in action. It was 
probably the last suryivor. 

The Last Pigeon 

Then there was the Verdun pigeon 
which was awarded the Croix de .Guerre 
by the French, It was the last pigeon 
Major Raynol, the defender of Fort 
Vaux, had left when being desperately 
pressed. He sent it up. It flew to its 
destination though badly wounded in 
its flight, and its message brought the 
reinforcements which saved the fort. 

These were some of the heroes whose 
deeds were recounted when the monu¬ 
ment of a French peasant woman with a 
cloud of pigeons rising above her head 
was unveiled at Lille.. A thousand living 
pigeons were released while the speeches 
were being made. The war pigeons could 
not . hear the praises and" the shouting, 
but we like to think that it cannot now 
be said that there are among , the 
20,000 Victinis any with no memorial. 
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T/ie ChildreTi s 


TOURIST’S OBSTACLi 


s Oldest Family tree 


A GREAT. STUPIDITY 
OF THESE DAYS 

How To Get the Traveller 
, Moving Again 

THE GOOD OLD TIMES 
BEFORE 1914 ; 

vTo travel abroad in the old daj^s 
tised 4o be a comparatively simple 
affair. If we had the money we went 
where we'likcd. 

But those were tlie good old days 
before 1914/ Today foreign travel is 
more, like ! an obstacle race, -with the 
obstacles, looming so large that. ihaay ' 
would-be travellers prefer to lie in the 
sun by.^ their own 'seashore rather than 
tp^'start struggling with passports and 
visas;' fees ■ doubled and , quadruplcch 
foreign currencies and, money restric¬ 
tions, customs duties, residence taxes, 
and all the rest of the silly business 
involved in travel nowadays, 

Fluctuating Currencies 

Even moi'e important is the fact that 
the world economic crisis has left many 
people without the means to enter this 
obstacle race. Fluctuating currencies 
add more difficulties and send visitors 
to the least, sound countries because the 
exchange is in their favour ; and on top 
of it all is the fact that dictators dis¬ 
courage their nationals from travelling 
abroad because it takes money out of the 
country {and possibly brings back into 
it ideas of freedom and justice not in 
accordance ivith the dictator*$ system of 
governmeni). 

At the same time many people of 
democratic countries do not Avant to 
seem to approve of such systems by 
visiting these countries of the mailed 
fist, where one may be roughly treated 
if bne^s nose is too long. 

Why People Stay at Home 

No u’onder most of us stay at home. 
In 1929 American tourists are reckoned 
to have spent 80,000,000 on foreign 
travel; in 1934 they spent only 

38,000,000. In 1929 France 'received 
about ;j;8o, 000,000 from foreign tourists ; 
in 1933 about ;£24,ooo,ooo. 

The stay-at-homes are missing all 
sorts of adventures and social and cul¬ 
tural opportunities. Hotel-keepers and 
caterers in Europe are standing on their 
doorsteps anxiously scanning the empty 
distance. The economists pf .various 
countries are wondering how to pay for 
their imports without the balance of 
foreign currency created by tourists; 
and America continues to swallow up the 
world's gold, which, her tourists used to 
redistribute. ^ 

Every country needs foreign currency 
to ■ settle its international trading ac¬ 
counts, and the tourists played a useful 
part in circulating this money. 

Fewer Visitors, Fewer Imports 

, Spmc countries, like Switzerland, find 
it difficult to import goods from abroad 
unless visitors first create a balance of 
foreign money with which to pay for 
these goods. Fewer, visitors means fewer 
imports; the price of Switzerland's 
homo products then rises ; this again 
tends to make visitors choose a cheaper 
country to tour in. Then, when they 
come. home, they find that because 
Switzerland has not had their money 
to buy exports from their own country 
things are bad at home too. So the 
vicious circle goes round and round like 
a mad thing. 

So mad and bad is it all that the 
Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations hi^s been considering how to get 
the tourist going round the world again. 
Let us have, fewer paper obstacles in the 
race, says the Committee.; and 7 ^^ the 
passport go:first, say we. Could not the 
nations in the League agree to do without 
passports as a beginning ? 


N gardens here and there in 
England the ancient Ginkgo tree is 
putting forth its delicate maidenhair 
leaves. • . ’ 

Some of its ancestors, were doing so 
when the world was young 200 million 
years ago, and the Ginkgo may truly 
claim to be the most rnarvcllous survival 
among all the trees of the Earth. Charles 
Darwin called it a living fossil. 

As it is now so ,it very nearly was 
before the Alps rose from the sea. The 
giant reptiles looked on its forests from 
their marshes before they sank back into 
the slime. It shaded the sabre-toothed 
tiger and the mastodon. It spread all 
o\^er the Earth before nlan walked 
through forest and plain. 

Its first home was in the Far East. 
According to Mrs Bishop, who travelled 
so widely in China and the Far East, it 
w^as still growing wild sixty years ago 
in the forests of Yezo (or Hokkaido), 
the northern island of Japan, and in two 
other forests about the sources of rivers 
in Western China, 

But, apart from Mrs Bishop's dis¬ 
covery of it in these remote and almost' 
unexplored forests, it growls hardly any¬ 
where now in the Far East except where 
it has been preserved and tended by the 
priests of temples as a sacred tree, j&'rom 
the boughs of the venerable maidenhair 
tree at Sendai in Japan hang root-like 
branches, believed by superstitious wor- 
si^ippers to have miraculous powders. 


It would hardly have survived to our 
day if there had been none to venerate 
it. But in its heyday it inherited the 
Earth. It spread from its ancestral 
home in Asia to Eiu'ope and America. It 
came to the British Isles, and in Scotland, 
in be Ween tw^o ages when volcanoc s rained 
their lava and ashes on the soil, grew up 
into foi'ests on the Inner Hebrides. 

It w^andered dowui to Yorkshire and 
Oxford, and, though a tree of tropical 
forests, struggled up to Greenland, But 
that w^as long before the Icc Ages ; and 
Greenland, or even Spitsbergen, wFerc 
also its fossil relics have been found, may 
have had a very different climate then. 

It was almost cosmopolitan. Botan¬ 
ists prize it as one of the first of the trees 
which had naked seeds, and as the last 
survivor of a race flourishing before oak 
and ash and beech were born. As the 
foremost English botanist tells us, ^ve 
ought to regard it as an aiicient monu¬ 
ment and keep it for future generations 
as sacredly as they do in China and Japan. 

Cambridge has .t\vo very happy 
Ginkgocs by the w^all of its Botany 
School, and since they came into the new^s 
several more have been noted in other 
gardens. Once there w'as one in the 
Physic Garden at Chelsea. When the 
w'all of the garden was put back the 
poor old maidenhair tree w^as left in the 
pavement of the neighbouring .roadway. 
As nobody took any care of it the tree 
died: a notable example of public neglect. 


Princess Daisy of Bethnal Green 


Q uken Mary has presented to the 
Bethnal Green Museum, for the 
Children's Gallery, a wxll-knowm doll 
called Princess Daisy. 

With her clothes and equipment 
Princess Daisy w^as valued at £^00 wdicn 
she began her career in 1895. 

It must not be imagined that all this 
money w^as squandered on a doll merely 
to make a luxurious plaything for a 
rich man's chikl. Princess Daisy w^as 
meant to help the poor. 

A Dutch lady, Mrs Grothc Twdss,. 
washed to raise money for the Shelters 
of the Poor in Holland, and conceived 
the idea of selling tickets with the most 
wonderful doll in the w^orld for a prize. 

She bought the doll in England and 
set about making it a perfect trousseau. 
Long clothes, short clothes, party frocks, 
cloaks, several sets of underclothing, a 
christening robe of lace over satin, 
nightgowms, sheets, and cot covers were 
provided, all most beautifully trimmed 
and embroidered. Daisy also had a baby 
basket, w ith iv^ory toilet things, a silver 


porringer, a gold brooch, and a real pearl 
necklace with a diamond clasp. With 
her silver plate, jew^ellcry, and lovely 
garments the doll was awarded a gold 
medal at the International Exhibition 
at Amsterdam. 

.She w'-as very much admired, and the 
tickets sold briskly, But, strange to say, 
the holder of the wanning ticket could 
not be found, and Princess Daisy 
remained unclaimed. 

At last several EngUslwvomen clubbed 
together to buy her, and once more the 
Shelters for the Poor benefited from 
Princess Daisy, 

The Englislwvomen presented her to 
Queen Mary for her own daughter 
Princess Mary, but the real princess 
cannot have been allow^ed to play with 
the toy princess, for the doll still looks 
as good as new. . - 

In days to come historians may study 
her as we study the wax effigies at the 
Abbey, in order to learn about costume, 
and she will have a historic value in 
Bethnal Green Museum. 


News of the Salt-Cellar 


'^iiERE has long been controversy;about 
* eating common salt. 

We all like its savour, but do w^e cat 
too much of it ? Do w^c need it at all ? 
Some time ago a learned German de¬ 
clared that w^e consumed far too much 
for our good. On the other hand we 
once knew^ a man wdio was so fond of it 
that he scattered it all over his food, as 
some powxler a pudding wdth sugar. 

Now, according to a report in the 
famous medical journal The Lancet, a 
medical man, Dr McCancc, and three 
medical students, one a w^oman, have 
studied in their own persons the effects 
of depriving the body of salt. 

The experiment showed that it takes 
about a weok to make the body really 
deficient in salt. The inquiring four ate 
salt-free food—special bread, special 
milk, salt-free butter, thrice-boiled vege¬ 
tables, jam, fruit, and allowed themselves 
home-made salt-free toffee. The volun¬ 
teers also endeavoured to lose as much 
salt as possible through perspiration. 
Strange symptoms resulted. “Appetite 


w^as lost. AJpcculiar sensation arose in 
the mouth which was not a true thirst. 
All food seemed to be tasteless, cigarettes 
lost their flavour, and there was a feeliug 
of sickness. Cramps in the muscles 
developed, and all the experimenters 
suffered from excessive fatigue and a 
general sense of exhaustion. 

Dr McCance even found his arm get¬ 
ting tired w^hen he shaved. Two of the 
students “ got into an extraordinary 
interesting state in which they were 
content to sit and do nothing in a chair, 
sometimes for hours on end." They all 
became w^orn-looking and ill, although 
they ate freely. 

It is remarkable that these experi¬ 
ments revealed a similarity between the 
symptoms produced and those occurring 
in a w^cll-known but rare disease of the 
glands called Addison's disease. Of 
recent years the use of salt in its ti*eat- 
ment has produced remarkable results, 
and it seems likely That common salt 
plays a vital part iii tlib chemical pro¬ 
cesses of the body.' 
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THE OLD LAND 
MOVES 

RECOVERY MARCHING 
ON AND ON 

Electricity’s Million Men and 
1000 Million Pounds 

THE WONDERFUL YEAR 

Over £1000,000,000 is now in¬ 
vested in the industries connected 
with the supply of electricity in this 
country and nearly a million people 
arc employed in it, 

.TTheso figures were given at a meeting 
of the Benevolent Association of the 
Electrical Industries, its president de¬ 
claring that it is the greatest industry 
in the State, wdth the prospect of . 
unbounded prosperity in the future. . 
Capital expenditure, the whole of it 
adequately remunerated, is increasing 
at the rate of about £30,000,000 a year; 

This remarkable progress is due to the 
w^ork of the Central Electricity Board, 
which has'just issued its eighth annual 
report. We givb some figures from it. 

Encouraging Figures 

During 1935 our . public supply 
stations generated 17,565 million units, 
being 2100 million more than in .1934. 
Since 1929 the expansion in this country 
has been 70 per cent compared wdtli the 
expansion in woidd-output of 20 per,cent. 

At the ehd^ of 1^35 the Grid system 
had 4075 miles of transmission lines, of 
w^hich 2880 operate at 132,000 volts; 
132 Selected Stations wdth a genex'ating 
capacity of 6,749,000 kilow^atts (277,000 
in new plant) ; ^and 280 switching ahcl 
transforming stations wdth a capacity 
of 8,862,700 kilo-volt-ampbres (an. in¬ 
crease in the year of 453,000). 

The linking-up under the Grid saved 
about £2,400,000 in capital expenditure 
last year, while £920,000 w’as saved in 
operating costs. 

In 1935 great blocks of powder hitherto 
derived from private generating plants 
were transferred to the Grid.. By the 
completion of the secondary .ring, 
embracing Colchester, Clacton, Flarwdch, 
and Frinton, the entire ring in this 
area was brought into commission. 
Additional equipment w^as installed at 
Hastings and Eastbourne to supply the 
electrified Southern Railway. The most 
important new plants brought into 
service last year wxrc th6 105,000 kilo¬ 
watts set at Battersea, the first tw^o 
30,000 sets for the Sw^ansea Corpora¬ 
tion, and part of the hydro-electric 
works for the Galloway scheme. 

An Astounding Change 

To meet the increased demand in the 
immediate future the Board is putting 
in hand extensions which wall cost 
.£8,000,000. Its Report (published at a 
shilling by Whitehead INIorris at Tow’cr 
House, Holland - Street, S E 1) contains 
very interesting .facts about the Board's 
investigations into insulators, con¬ 
ductors, circuit-breakers, and protective 
gear. An insulator w’hicli will, resist 
fog and atmospheric pollution has. met 
wdth complete, success and solved a 
serious problem. . F ' . ; . 

When w'c remember that a few- years 
, ago this country w^as a laggard in the 
development of electric powder the 
change that has . taken place is. 
astounding, It is one more proof of 
what can be done wdien attempted 
on a well-thought-out national scale, 
and the results must delight Mr Horc- 
Belisha, our energetic IMinister . of 
Transport, to wFom the Board addresses 
its Report. 


BROWNIE PRAYER BOOK 

A lovely little Bro\ynie Prayer Book- 
is published at 6d by Longmans for tho 
Girl Guido Movement. It is compiled 
by Mrs Vivyen Bremner and ■‘is full of 
helpfulness and inspiration for all who 
have to do with services for very little 
people, Wc strongly commend it. 
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THE MOON HIDES 
A STAR 

Rare Spectacle on 
Saturday Evening 

THE COMING OF SATURN 

By the C N Astronomer 

^ On the evening of April 25 the Moon 
may be seen to pass in front of one of 
the stars of Gemini, the Twins. It is 
some time since so convenient an 
opportunity has occurred for observing 
such a spectacle. 

For one thing the Moon, being in 
crescent phabe, will not dim the star 
to invisibility; moreover the event 
occurs at a fairly convenient time for 
observation. 

The star Mu of Gemini (or Mu Gemin- 
orum), which is slightly below third 
magnitude, may be seen beforehand to 
the left of the Moon ; at about 10 o'clock 
it will be nearly the Moon's width away. 
From then until about 10.50 the Moon 
will be seen to draw nearer, and then the 



star will suddenly vanish some way from 
the bright crescent and actually behind 
the dark edge of the unilluminated 
portion of the lunar disc. 

Though, as observed from the London 
and the south-east area of England, the 
star will vanish at about 9.50, the exact 
time will vary slightly as the event is 
observed from other parts of Britain. 

When the star passes behind the 
Moon's dark edge it is just possible that 
this dark part of the Moon may be 
faintly visible because of what is known 
as earthshine, an effect produced by the 
sunlight reflected from the Earth. 

As the star nears the time for disap¬ 
pearance field- or even opera-glasses will 
greatly help the observer and the 
exciting moment when it vanishes be 
timed with fine precision. It is in this 
respect that occultations sucli as this 
are so valuable to astronomers. The 
reappearance of the star at about 11.37 
from behind the bright edge of the Moon 
is not nearly so impressive, since, owing 
to the lunar radiation, the star is not 
perceptible at the moment of reappear¬ 
ance or for some time without the aid 
of a good telescope. 

So, for the brief space of some 47 
minutes, this star's light, which has been 
for the last 203 years speeding across 
space toward the Earth, will be inter¬ 
cepted by the Moon,’ and then, when 
within the last two seconds of reaching 
us, the Moon gets in the way. 

Thousands of Millions of Moons 

Thus we gain some idea of the vast 
difference in distance between the Moon, 
which is but little more than a second 
away, as light travels, while the star is 
almost as distant as Queen Anne, The 
star, by the way, is a colossal sun capable 
of containing some thousands of millions 
of moons the size of ours. 

A world that will be of great interest 
this year is now appearing low in the 
eastern sky soon after day'break. This 
is Saturn, whose magnificent Ring 
System now appears as a thin streak of 
light on each side of the globe of the 
planet. 

Just at present Saturn does not rise 
much more than an hour before the Sun 
and so is difficult to perceive in the 
dawn; but as Saturn rises about half-an- 
hour earlier each week he will soon be 
easily found in the early, morning sky, 
and possessors of telescopes may see one 
of the most singular sights in the 
heavens. G. F. M. 


WlLL-O-THE-WlSP; 

Death Traps Turned Into 
Sanctuaries 

The lighthouse beam is a will-oLthe- 
wisp to birds on the wing. It has lured 
thousands to destruction. 

The secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Birds has been telling how 
he picked up no less than 500 redwings 
dashed to death against a lighthouse 
glass during their autumn flight to 
warmer countries. But he also had a 
cheerful tale to tell of workmen off to 
the south and Welsh coasts to put nets 
round the • lighthouses and wooden 
perches, so that the lights this spring 
will guide our bird visitors not to death 
but to a rest on their long flight. 

Some of the lights have been guarded 
for some time in this way, and all could 
be if there was enough money to send 
more workmen out with nets and perches. 
Soon, we hope, all lighthouses will have 
become lighted perches for the hosts of 
' swallows, chiff-chaffs, and our other 
summer visitors, many of whom have 
to run the gauntlet of Mussolini's Italy 
before they reach us. 

How pitiful to think of them escaping 
the' nets spread to trap them in Italy 
only to be dashed to death against our 
lighthouses because no nets arc spread 
to save .them ! 

Rooks and the New - 
Architecture 

Scottish rooks , move with the times. 
They have zinc frame nests. 

This new departure was first wit¬ 
nessed by the. principal of a teacher's 
training college near Glasgow, who 
noticecl that more than 500 long zinc 
nails had been lifted from his hard tennis 
courts, where they were used to hold 
down the lead marking lines. 

A watchful gardener observed the 
procedure. First the rooks worked the 
nails loose from the lead. Then, when 
they believed no one was about, they 
lifted them out and flew with them to 
the neighbouring trees. There they 
worked them up into their nests. 

The idea is a sound one, borrowed, as 
the principal suggests, from the new 
style of steel and concrete architecture. 
They may presently find a use for the 
lead they left behind. 

B,ut an uneasy thought stirs the 
student's mind. Zinc nails do not hold 
together as well as twigs in a nest. In a 
gale down may come eggs and cradle 
and all. The rook may build another, 
poor thing I But what about the student 
pondering below ? 

RUSSIA'S Parachuting 
Firemen 

Russia, with 125 million acres of 
forest, will fight forest fires from the air. 

In the United States forests there is 
a network of stations with forest guards 
who notify any outbreak of fire and 
combine to deal with it.’ But the Soviet 
is the first to form squadrons of aero¬ 
planes to search for fires and apply 
first-aid when they are found. 

Air squadrons will reconnoitre 
throughout the summer the four forest 
regions of the Urals, East Siberia, the 
Gorki, and the northern*'areas. When a 
plane discovers - a fire the nearest fire- 
brigade" station and the aviation base 
will be told of it by wireless. Additional 
planes will be immediately sent to the 
spot, carrying tanks filled with a 
chemical fire extinguisher to be showered 
round the fire area, 

Every air squadron wilT have its fire- 
brigade, whose members can be taken 
to the fire. The firemen ^will descend 
from the planes by parachute. 

The parachuting fireman is a new 
idea even for Russia, where it is- said 
that ideas will blow up a fortfessT^or 
put. out a forest fire. 


The Railways of 
Abraham s Country 

Achievement of British 
Engineers ' 

The railways in Iraq have been 
handed over by the British Govern¬ 
ment to the Iraq Government, 

When the railways, one thousand 
miles of them, were built the work had 
to be done with British money. The 
question was a wartime one, and of 
post-war settlement, and we were in 
charge. The only question recently has 
been how much Iraq was to pay, it 
being acknowledged that she could only 
pay a fraction of the cost. 

Now the gauges have been unified, 
temporary wooden bridges across' the 
Tigris and Euphrates are replaced by 
substantial ones, and a tourist can go 
from Basra, the port, to Khanikin on the 
Persian frontier in 36 hours in a luxurious 
bogie carriage without a change. 

The first junction from Basra is Ur 
of the Chaldees, where Abraham set 
out when he exchanged what we may 
call city life for that of a , wandering 
shepherd. 

' We may be proud that it is our British 
engineers who, in a short 18 years, have 
created this most efficient system of 
communication in a new country. 

Now that Iraq has a government of 
her own, and is a free member of the 
League, she inherits a fine transport 
system she did not construct, but which 
her own subjects are already acquiring 
the skill to maintain. 

SOUNDING A POTATO 

Why Russia is Doing It 

In Russia they are sounding the potato 
to find a way of making it grow up sooner. 

The method adopted by the scientific 
botanists* is a delicate one, for the 
sounds they convey to the potato can 
be heard by no mortal cars. They are 
waves of sound so small that they 
vibrate 400,000 times a second. The 
human ear takes note of none that 
vibrates more than 40,000. 

But' the seeds of the potatoes take 
note of these vibrations with such effect 
that they are surprised into much earlier 
growth. Potatoes sprung from the seed 
potatoes flower earlier tlian any others, 
grow bigger, and contain more starch. 

The chief advantage of this early 
growth is to allow potatoes to be grown 
in more northerly and colder regions 
than before. 

In Canada the wheatlands have been 
taken farther and farther into the 
Arctic Circle by sowing wheats which 
will bear wheat-ears before the autumn 
frosts set in. In Russia they hope to 
enlarge the potato-growing lands by 
bringing the potato earlier to table. 

A BELL that rings itself 

At the Oxford University Museum’s 
annual exhibition a non-stop electric 
bell was seen and heard. 

Some unknown electrician made it in 
1840, when electric bells were toys of 
the inventor, and none had begun to 
^ring in public or private buildings. It 
has a curious form of battery, two 
cylinders made of copper and 5000 
paper discs coated with sulphur. This 
battery appears to recharge itself, so 
that the bell, enclosed with the battery in 
a glass case, has gone on ringing ever 
since it started. 

It had been ringing for 20 years before 
it was moved to Oxford. It has rung 
through three reigns and is going on 
ringing through a fourth. It will ring 
in the Coronation, and nobody can say 
when this approach to perpetual motion 
will stop. 



“‘Ovaltine' 
has proved 
Invaluable ” 

says the mother 
of this bonny girl 

L ike many thousands of other parent's, 
^ the mother of this bonny little girl 
has proved the supreme value of 
delicious ‘ Ovaltine * for building up 
strong, sturdy children. 

“ My daughter has had ‘ Ovaltine * 
since she was a baby of a few months 
old,*’ she writes. “ Her day^ is not 
complete without her morning and 
evening cup of ‘ Ovaltine. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is the ideal beverage for 
children. It is better than milk. More¬ 
over, ‘ Ovaltine * has special properties 
which, when added to milk, make the milk 
digestible and much more nourishing. 

Taken as a regular daytime and bedtime 
beverage, ‘ Ovaltine * gives children extra 
vitality to resist winter ills and chills, 
and helps to keep them free from school 
epidemics. But, it must be * Ovaltine * 
—there is nothing “ just as good.” 

DV/ILTINE’ 

The Supreme Beverage for Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 

1/1. 1/10 an</3/3 per//n. ■ 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

'T'HOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the secret 
highsigns, signals and code. Write 
for officid rule-book and details to 
the Chief OvMtiney, Dept. 31, 484, 
Queen’s Gate, London, S,W.7. 
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DREAM COME 

Margaret MeMiljan’s 
Work Goes On 

THE BRAVE SISTERS AND THE 
LITTLE SLUM CHILDREN 

One more step* has been taken on 
. the poor child^s path to happiness by 
way of health, the path first, cleared 
through the dark jungle of things-as- 
they-were by Margaret and Rachel 
McMillan, 

These heroic sisters died certain that 
their dream would come true, that the 
release they had brought to the babies 
of Deptford would in time reach the two 
million little ones in England's slums. 

How good it is, then, to hear that a 
country house is being built at Wrotham 
in Kent by the governors of the Rachel 
McMillan Training College and of the 
Margaret McMillan Camp School, with 
the L C C behind them I Here children 
from the McMillan Nursery and Camp 
School wiir be able to spend weeks in 
the country" whenever the doctor says 
they need a little country air. 

Seventy Years Since 

It is 70 years since Rachel and 
Margaret McMillan . themselves faced 
poverty and their sun-flooded home 
near New York had to be exchanged for 
a home in Scotland with a dour grand¬ 
mother. Then came school, with a 
leather lash in the master's desk and a 
disregard for health and cleanliness 
which revolted the sisters. 

Coming to London, both joined the 
Socialists, and one Sunday: Margaret 
spoke in Hyde Park. You are mixing 
with dreadful people,'! said the.eccentric 
friend who was paying for iier stage 
training. ‘'You even speak.,, in the 
Park. ^You must stop all this or go," 

Early Work at Deptford 

Margaret went—to Bradford, by re¬ 
quest of the newly-formed Labour 
Party' which needed her there ; ’ and 
Rachel hurriedly qualified as a sanitary 
inspector so that she could Sfnd her 
sister money. This left the younger 
sister free, to use her powers to better 
tlic condition of the poor* Very soon 
she’saw'that money was wasted in 
teaching children too sickly to learn; 
that it was silly lecturing them about 
cleanliness when they had no means of 
keeping clean. So'she got school baths 
installed, and in 1894 the . first school 
medical inspection took place there. . 

She brought her ideas to London and 
her sister joined her. They learned that 
medical inspection was no use without 
treatment, so at Deptford they started 
the first clinic and health centre, though 
it needed an Act of Parliament to do it. 
Next came the open-air camp, also in 
Deptford and still surrounded by slums. 

Triumphant Progress 

But why Wait till the children grew 
ill ? The sisters agreed that the real 
need was for Nursery Schools, and soon 
Deptford could boast the first of these, 
where toddlers spent the whole day, 
slept, fed, played, and \vcro happy, and 
rickets were!caught young and banished, 
The children got on so well that 
MCirgaret could not bear to part with 
them, and so formed an older group 
where they, could develop minds as well 
as bodies. ^ . 

As a memorial to her sister Margaret 
established the Rachel McMillan Train¬ 
ing College, where young women from 
all over the world come to learn nursery- 
school methods and take them where 
they are needed.' We>can read of this 
triumphant progress, in JMr Albert 
Mansbfidgo's book on Margaret 'McMil¬ 
lan, published by Dent at 6s, all the 
profits going back into her work. 

And now comes the latest step, the 
country house in R!ent. A great com¬ 
pany of little children from the dark 
streets of London has been led by 
Margaret I\IcMillan into the suii. 


WHAT Happened Ten-Mile Tunnel Everybody's Business 


ON Your birthday 

If it is Next Week ' 

April 26. Daniel Defoe died in London . 1731 

27, Herbert Spencer born at Derby . 1820 

28, Lord Shaftesbury born*in London . 1801 

29. Joan of Arc entered Orleans .... .1429 

30. The Chevalier Bayard killed in Italy . 1524 
May 1, Joseph Addison born at Milsion . 1672 
2. Leonardo da Vinci died near Ambolse . 1519 

* One of the World’s Greatest Men 
I^conardo da Vinci, one of the world's 
'greatest painters, died near Amboiso in 
France, at 67, on May ^2, 1519, to the 
great grief of the French king, Francis 
the First, who appreciated him far more 
than his Italian fellow-countrymen. 

'Like most of the great painters, 
Leonardo had passed from city to city 
to find patrons. He was born near 
Florence, and at the age of 20 was 
accepted there as a painter on his own 
account, free of the schools. 

But his interests were many besides 
painting. He was a sculptor, architect, 


Leonardo Da Vinci shows his model flying- 
machine to his pation Ludovico Sforza 


Under Welsh Hills 

Though heavy rains from tirne to time 
check progress a remarkable tunnel is 
being driven into the hills of Wales. 

This is a drainage tunnel planned to 
extend for ten miles under the limestone 
hills of Flintshire and to carry away the 
water which floods out the Icadinines 
within them. The stoppage of boring 
was due to the increased flow of the 
River Alyn, which runs underground 
here, and also to an increase in that 
infiltration of water which it is the 
purpose of the new tunnel to carry away. 

The lead ore is, obtained from veins 
in the limestone, and the deeper the 
mines become the more subject, they 
are to flooding. A drainage tunnel four 
miles long, which was dug in 1875 at a 
higher level than the new tunnel, has 
long proved incapable of carrying away 
the water accumulating in a valuable 
group of mines, but the now tunnel is 
almost at sea-level,,with its mouth at 



musician, poet, engineer, mathema¬ 
tician, student of science, a writer of 
books, and a philosopher. 

The wide range of his abilities, com* 
bined with his charming manners and 
handsome features, drew much attention 
to him, but he never concentrated 
enough on one or two lines of effort to 
justify fully his high repute by the 
works left when he died. 


Bagillt on the estuary of the Dee, It 
was begun in 1898, but was not seriously 
tackled until 1932. 

Already seven miles have been exca¬ 
vated, and by the time the tunnel is 
finished 200,000 tons of rock will have 
been removed. Six derelict mines have 
been freed from .flooding and are once 
again producing lead. The cost of the 
tunnel will be ;£25o,ooo. 


25 YEARS AGO 

l^rom the C N of April 1911 

What Science is Doing [For Justice. A 
stumbling-block in the -way bf justice' 
has up to the present year been the 
difficulty of proving that stains were 
caused by human blood. It could be 
proved that blood had caused the marks, 
but not that the blood was that of a 
human being. ; . ' 

This difficulty has nb)v been overcome, 
and a German scientist has placed a new 
Aveapon in the hands of justice. He can 
distinguish human blood from any other. 

The new I test, it is said, cannot fail, 
and is so jsure that the blood of an 
Egyptian mummy thousands of years 
old has responded to it. 

RUSSIA'S WAY 

Russian children are to have j)ractical 
lessons ill Safety First. 

Part of the Park of Culture and Rest 
by the Moscow River is to be laid out as 
a miniature city with streets equipped 
with automatic traffic signals^ ’ The 
children will be provided with pedal 
motor-cars, bicycles, roller skates, and 
scooters, and.will be taught all the rules 
of the road. 


The Newspaper That * 
Reads Itself 

It is coming—the newspaper that will 
read itself out to you, the paper for the 
lazy world. 

A'new invention has just been per¬ 
fected by a Mexican engineer which 
makes it unnecessary even to read the 
morning paper. 

It is rather like an old-fashioned 
phonograph, and has a big drum on 
which a sheet some ten inches square is 
wrapped. The sheet is actually a photo¬ 
graph of tlic voice of a recorder who has 
previously read the news into a’inicro- 
phone, and the sound photograph is 
reconverted into speech by the usual 
means of a photo-cell and reproducer. 

A news service is being arranged by 
which the morning photograph will be 
delivered with the mails, and ^vhile 
breakfast is being eaten the machine 
will read to those seated at the breakfast- 
tabic the news 6f the day, 

• The Litter Lout Raises Your Rates 

Put him downmtd ke^^ 


Is 

Wanted, a National 
Water Board 

We have no National Road Board 
and no National Water Board, though 
clearly both are badly needed. , , 

Pure water and. enough of it is every¬ 
body’s ^ want; but what everybody 
w-aiits is nobody's business, and the 
country is as badly off for national 
control of its water supply as it was 
60 years ago. During the two years 
drought, when many districts were 
without water, the complaints almost 
moved, the Government to do something. 

Almost, but not quite. The National 
Water Board is still in the skies. Unlike 
the rain, it has not come to earth. 

There is a national association of 
Fi.shery Boards, but it is not a Govern¬ 
ment body. There are scores of .local 
water authorities, all acting from differ¬ 
ent-offices and without that coopera-- 
tion which alone would secure effective 
action. The Government leaves them to 
settle it among themselves, and they 
cannot do it. How can they ? Mr 
Hore-Belisha has enough trouble in 
getting local bodies to act in line with 
the Ministry of Transport, but if he had 
no authority over them the death and 
accident rate would go on mounting. 

The Fishery Association, in its indig¬ 
nation at the neglect of the rivers, 
which have only one friend, the Water 
Pollution Research Board, speaks plain 
words about the do-nothing policy. 

In the last 60 years seven Royal Com¬ 
missions, two Select Committees, and 
many deputations from societies and 
associations" have all recommended in 
strong terms the setting-up of a central 
water authority; . but so far all these 
reports and proposals have been in vain. 

schooTbw^casts 

Listeners to Mr Gaddum's Nature 
Talk next Tuesday will receive plenty 
of advice on how best to observe the 
annual miracle of migration. All over 
the country birds arc arriving from 
warmer climes, the most noticeable being 
the swallows, swifts, and martins. Mr 
Gaddum will describe how the birds 
jrrepare for the rearing of their broods. 

Other talks of outstanding interest 
next week will be that on Diplomacy by 
Commander King-Hall, and Mr Vernon 
Bartlett's talk on Friday on Foreign 
Affairs. Friday’s Travel Talk is also 
of interest, dealing in part with tliC 
Dardanelles, which is in the public eye 
just now. ■ 

■ England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 How Annuals and Perennials 
Grow: by B, A. Keen, 2.30 Music Course i, 
(al The Semibreve, and Time-Patterns, 
(b) The Major Scale : by Ernest Read. 
Tuesday, 11.30 Diplomacy : by Stephen 
King-Hall. 2.5 Return of the Migrants : by 
C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Poetry broadcast 
arranged by Leila Davies. 

WednesOav, 2.5 The Father of Fngli.sh 
Prose : by Uhoda Power. 2.30 The Animal 
Heart: by A. D. Peacock. • 

Thursday, 11.50 Siam-; by Erne.st Young. 
2,5 Yorkshire-rlntrodiiction ; . by Franir 
Whitaker. 2.30 The New World of America 
Takes Shape : by Hi Icon PoAver, 

Friday, 2.5 Constantinople (Istanbul) and 
the Straits: by C. D. Forde. 2.30 Music 
Course 2—.Dominant and Tonic: by 
Thomas Armstrong. 3.35 Foreign Affairs : 
by Vernon Bartlett. , ‘ 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Empire Ovcrscas-^From 
Cairo to the Cape: by Miss K, T. JMcEUa^cc. 
Tuesday, '2,5 Scottish Minstrelsy—i. Feud 
in Scotland : by A. C. MacKcnzic. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Makers of Scotland — ^I'he. 
New Industries ; by Henry Hamilton, :2.30 
As National. . 

Thursday, 2.5 Ilills and Valleys of Scot¬ 
land ; by A. G. Ogilvie. 2.30 As National. 
Friday, 2.0 Weekly News Review; by 
Alexander Gray. 3.35 As National. 
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THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 


A Wireless Story @ 

. CHAPTER 15 

The Fight in the Dark . 

W HILE he was racing down the> lane, with 
Toby' hard at his heels, Noel re¬ 
proached himself bitterly for leaving the 
caravan. And the more so when, as he 
swung the gate of the meadow aside and went 
rushing across the grass, he .saw the dark¬ 
ness under the trees illumined by a faint 
light and the night was split again by that 
strange piercing uproar. ' 

.The light was not moving, but a soft 
diffused glow came from behind the dark 
outline of the caravan where the tarpaulin 
for Ambrose stretched across to the trees. 
Then immediately he recognised the un¬ 
familiar, shrill screaming as that of an 
animal in terror or pain. 

' ■ " Quick 1 There's something being done 
to Ambrose 1 " he called over his shoulder. 
The horse's screams drowned their ap¬ 
proach. So unobserved they dashed round 
the caravan to , break upon a sight which 
made their blood boil. 

Two big farm-lanterns had been set down 
upon the grass. Their light revealed a dim 
figure with outstretched arms straining and 
tugging at the rope of a halter round 
Ambrose's head, and Ambrose planting his 
forelegs and fighting each inch. And while 
the straining figure panted and pulled, and 
Ambrose resisted, a second man, skipping 
round him and dodging his heels, rained 
blows on his quivering flanks and neck. 

The merest glance was more than enough 
to explain. Between them the men had 
been trying to drag Ambrose away, and the 
gallant horse was striving to stand his 
ground. 

• With a roar Noel flew at the figure plying 
the stick—though no stick it proved, but a 
sharpened stake wrenched from the hedge. 
Simultaneously Toby dived at the other 
man's knees, and the shock not only parted 
his hands from the rope but brought him 
down heavily. Then they rolled on the 
ground together, Toby and his man, each 
endeavouring to pin the other down, and 
upsetting one of the lanterns, which rolled 
on its side and went out. 

The sagacious horse stood quite still while 
the struggle raged round him. His flanks 
were heaving piteously, his head drooped, 
the halter’s rope was dangling in front of 
his chest. He might have shaken his body, 
throbbing with pain, or have attempted to 
rid himself violently of the halter, but those 
interlocked couples were writhing and 
wrestling beneath him and thehorse remained 
as motionless as a rock. 

He knew the danger. And long after 
that fearful^night the shaggy, untrained, 
horse's wondrous control was to live, when 
the story came out, on the lips of the 
dalesmen. 

But soon the mixed combat was separ¬ 
ating itself,. Noel had worked his man 
toward the hedge and was gripping his 
throat; Toby had been shaken off, but 
clutched' his opponent's ankle and was 
being dragged along the grass as the man 
tried to flee. Tenaciously Toby clung on, 
his position inglorious but not ineffective. 
And now the fellow stopped and turned, 
stooping, to strike him, but, losing his 
balance,/fell headlong, full upon Toby, who, 
though obliged to let go of the ankle, 
succeeded in wrenching it. Purposely , or 
hot, he never could tell; but, whichever 
the case, the act did not cost him one pang, 
for a scoundrel who could behave so foully 
to Ambrose deserved a! bit more than a 
twisted ankle I 

I hope I've hurt you 1 ” said Toby, 
struggling upright and hearing the hiss of 
a swift breath of pain. He could not see 
the man's face, the light was too bad, but 
his clothes had a rough earthy smell like 
I those of a labourer.' And I'm not going 
I to bind your beastly ankle up for you," 
Toby added in the fury of his indignation, 
" But I’ll give you a hand up and you can 
buzz off 1 Now, then I " He took the 
prostrate man by the hand. " Up you 
c6me 1 " The young labourer steadied 
himself on one foot. " I bear you no malice, 
Mister 1 " he blurted out suddenly. And he 
limped away into the darkness. 

With a lump on his cheekbone which felt 
as big as an egg, Toby ran to help Noel, 
And not before time. For, strong and 
tough as he was, Noel's head had begun to 
swim from a blow on the chin and a couple 
of heavy jabs on the ear that surprised him. 
Expecting a rough-and-tumble, as at the 
start, he liad little reckoned to find a skilled 
boxer opposed to him. And the greater his 
surprise when the moon, coming suddenly, 
had given him a distinct glimpse of that 
expert's features? ' 


' © By John Mowbray - 

The man who had wriggled like aii eel 
from Noel’s grasp in the ditch, the man 
who was now on his toes, flashing blows at; 
Noel, darting in and out, with a silent snarl 
oii his lips, was the’ last , man Noel would 
have pictured as a finished boxer. The 
flickering lantern lent them no light, the 
moon had again disappeared, but that one 
glimpse had revealed to Noel beyond any 
mistake the ugly shoulders of Stein. 

You ! " he had gasped. And it was just 
as Noel was gasping that You t that Stein's 
fist had smashed the blow on the point of 
his chin. 

Noel might have backed and retreated. 
Stein might haVe made his escape, but his 
mind was not set that way. Just one more 
blow like the last and this,, lad would be put 
out of action, as undoubtedly his companion 
must be by now, and then by some means 
or other their horse could be rendered no 
good to them. Thus calculating, Stein 
pranced in the shadows round his enemy, 
waiting for the return of the moon to enable 
him to deliver the knock-out blow. 

The moon sailed back. Stein steadied 
himself on his toes, then feinted, side¬ 
stepped, and drove out his left to Noel's 
chin. Behind that blow went all the weight 
of Stein’s body. But instead of landing 
on Noel it landed on Toby who, arriving in 
that very instant of light, had timed his 
rush with such perfection that his shoulder 
met Stein's fist, Toby went down in a 
heap; not quite sure what had struck him. 
Before, Stein could recover his own balance 
Noel leaped in to smother him. by pinning 
his arms to his side, thus proving that how¬ 
ever far he fell short as a pugilist he could 
put up a reasonable imitation of a bear 
hugging—which held* sufficiently long for 
Toby to find'time to rise and give a hand. 

CHAPTER 16 

• The Writing Desk 

Oaving thrown up. the sponge, Stein 
^ ^ mumbled and spluttered a great deal, 
but both of them were' too, exhausted to 
ireply in the only way whicli^ they felt he 
had merited. Toby rnanaged.to stammer, 
** We should like to fh'rasU you, you hound, 
for belabouring old Ambrose with that cruel 
stake," but Noel, whose grip was hard on 
their prisoner's collar, shook his head and said, 
V See if the caravan’s all right, old man." 

" Can you hold him while I’m gone ? ” 

' Trust me," Noel said grimly, as he 
pressed his closed knuckles down between 
Stein’s collar and neck. ' Yet he need not 
have troubled, for the man had no more 
fight in him. . 

In an agony lest his radio set had been 
damaged, Toby darted up the steps of the 
caravan. But the door remained locked as 
he had left it. Still, he had to make sure, 
so he used his key and went in, then, 
lighting up, he made a hasty inspection. 
There stood everything in its usual apple- 
pie order. So apparently no attempt had 
been made to break in. 

Out he came, rejoicing. " It's all right," 
he uttered. " And lucky for you that it is," 
Noel said fiercely to Stein. 

Then they discussed what to do with the 
man. The answer was obviously "Nothing." 
They couldn't detain him. , His companion 
had gone. . " With a souvenir," chuckled 
Toby, " With a jolly sprained ankle, old 
man,* to remember us by 1 " Toby'.3 spirits 
were rising after their victory, 

So were Noel's now. ’ For after all, he 
reflected, it might have been so much worsen 
" If we hadn't come in the nick of time," he 
told Toby, as soon as they had sent the 
crushed Stein to the right-about, and as 
soon as they had comforted and attended 
to Ambrose, searching his shaggy coat for 
cuts or abrasions, finding none—-" if we 
hadn’t come, old man, in the very nick of 
time there's no telling what might have 
happened." 

Only then did either give a thought to his 
own bruises. There was lint and ointment 
in their store-cupboard, and they had re-' 
newed their fresh-water supply. As he 
washed his barked knuckles Noel exclaimed, 
" Don't you twig what they wanted ? I can 
see through Stein's game. He intended to 

ledd Ambrose away and hide him-" 

" Perhaps at The Towers ? " 

" Well, anywhere," said Noel. " Then he 
meant to take care that we couldn’t hire 

another horse- *! * 

" Pie could easily forbid Sir Pascal's 
tenants to loan one ? " 

" Of course. So here we'd have been with¬ 
out any horse; unable, that is to say, to 
trundle away again." . 

' Continued on page l4 
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iaite ike fruU 


If any boy like little Jack Horner had a packet of Rowntree’s 
Gums or Pastilles he’d not only pull out a plum but juicy 
strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry—quenching lime and lemon 
— tantalising tangerine — luscious apricot and blackcurrant 
flavours. And then — what a good boy he’d be ! 

DON’T FORGET I Rownttce’s Ftuit Clear Gums 
r (Hard) and Fruit Pastilles (Medium) are sold loose Gd, 
per ^ lb. ; iii packets, 2d., 3d. and 6d. 

Juicy-Fruits (Soft) 6d. per lb., and in packets 6d« 


Johnnie’s getting so 

much stronger now 






you know ho always used 
to catch colds so easily, 
and I was afraid not to 
muffle him up — I took 
him to the doctor — he ^ 
told mo I was keeping the 
child weak with too many 
clothes —told me to get 
Aertex for him*—he said, 
if you cover the skin too 
much it can’t breathe and 
doesn’t function properly 
« , . Ho seems to have 
been right, anyway 
Johnnie’s wonderfully 
sturdy now, and ho wore 
Aertex all last winter, too. 


A.930. OirVs Sleevelefis 
Vest in art. silk, and 
cotton.^ Slipover style, 
Imind with braid. . In 
all children's sizes. 
Prices 2j3 - 3/3, . 

A. 94!. Directoire 
knickers in art. silk and 
cotton, with handkerchief 
pocket. In all children's 
sizes. Prices 213 - 219. 






A. 1086. Boy*s test in , 
art. silk and cotton; short ’ 
sleeves, Hutton front. In 
all ■ children's sizes. 
Prices 2(3 - 2111. Vests 
of same fabric without 
sleeves cost Ifll - 210. 

A. 1072. Pants to match, 
with button front and rib - 
leg. Jn all children's 
sizes, prices Sfll - 4j6, 


Your garment 
Js not Aertex 
unless it bears 
this label. 




Ask your Draper or. Outfitter for Illustrated Children's 
Catalogue, 


THE CELLULAU CLOTHING C0„ LTD., 72-78, FORE STREET. LONDON, E.C.2. (Wholesale only.} 
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and HOE\^E 


EACH CUT OUT AND PRINTED IN 8 BRICHT COlbURS 

READY-GUMMED — WASHABLE — HYGIENIC 

Affixed'in a moment: will adhere to distemper, woodwork, 
^ painted surfaces,, etc. 


TEDDV BEARS; RADBITS ; PIQQIES; 
FROG KING'S PARTY ; SAILING SHIPS; 
TURKISH OOYS; .GNOIVlESand FAIRIES; 
HEDGEROW DIRDS; DUTCH CHILDREN, 
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8 pieces. 
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Ask today for 


AND T E L E VISIO N TIMES 

• . Every Wednesday, At all Newsagents 3 ^ 


Continued from page 16 

' ** But how would that help Sir Pascal ? *' 
said Toby reflectively, 

' AV Enormously. They would have us here 
undm’ their eye. We'd popped our heads 
into the lion’s mouth, and they meant to 
take jolly good care to keep them there, Toby I 
You see ? " Noel cried earnestly., “ Oh, it*s 
plain as a pikestaff 1" 

Toby smiled. I suppose you use pike- 
-Maffs still in the Colonies," he twitted, 
but T’yc. never seen one myself. Still, 

.I'm'sure you're right>”. he owned, growing 
serious again.* " Sir Pascal -wants to keep 
you here bang,under his eye, so that he can 
see you don't get up to mischief against him, 
l ie doesn't want you to rush off to London, 
for instance,: and try to spoke his wheel 
somehow'with the invention.” 

. "I could kick myself,” Noel confessed. 
I played into their hands. Of course that 
Jaboiircr' had been told to watch if we left 
the caravan by itself, and then to hare off 
•for Stein.” ' : ; • . ' \ 1 . 

■ ■ “ Well,” Toby offered lamely, ‘' all’s'well 
tfiat ends well.'.' / • . . 

But all was not so well, as they discoverkl 
in the morning when Meg came over soon 
after they’d finished their breakfast, and 
while they were doing their Avashing-up at 
the i)ond darted off to give the caravan a 
dust round for them. 

- She returned with a rather straight face 
and marched up to Toby. 

” Toby,” she said, have you been at my 
locker.^” 

” No,” Toby said lightly. ^ 

” Have you, Noel ? ” 

“ No,” laughed Noel. ‘' I didn’t know 
you had one.” ■ - 

“ I mean a little locker at the far end that 
I adopted when Toby and I were touring 
with Father last summer. I used it for, my 
drawing-paper and pencils.” 

“ Oh,” said Noel. “ Well, I haven’t been 
tbit” ’ . , 

She appealed to Toby again. ” You 
know the locker I mean, Toby ? ” ^ , 

“ Yes, of course,” he answered, thinking 
her strangely persistent. 

And you haven*t been to it ? Certain ? ” 

. “ No,T haven't, Meg. Honestly,” , 
” All right, then,” Her face changed. 
” I’ll tell you why I am a,sking. You came 
away in such a hurry, you two, that I quite 
forgot to clear that locker of mine. I had 
left in some unused drawing-paper and 


pencils, and my writing desk that used to 
belong to Mother; that old-fashioned desk,' 
Toby.”;: .. 

“ Yes, I know,” he said. . 

" There were quite a number of letters 
locked up in it.’’ * - • - . 

' ” Well ? ” Toby protested carelessly.: 
” What if there were ? ”■ * *. 

. " Only *this,” she remarked iix a quiet 
tone. " They’re not there now.” 

" What a misbelieving juggins you arc I " 
he retorted. " I’vo told you more than once 
that / never touched them.” ' 

" For which kind remarks many thanks,” 
she returned, her eyes flashing, and was 
thinking, up some compliment to match his 
■“ juggins,'\whcn Noel, whose face had been 
growing longer; broke in. 

" Listen, Meg ! " he implored. " Arc you 
absolutely certain that you did. leave that 
.writing desk with the letters in your 
locker ? ” . 

"Are.you,” she inquired severely, “as 
stupid as Toby ?”. ■ 

• “ No—I mean, yes,” ■ he stammeipd, 
looking confused. ' “ But, Meg—don’t * be 
angry. ' You'couldn’t have forgotten, could 
you, taking the desk out at the last minute ? ” 
“ No, ' And I shouldn’t have forgotten 
breaking it .either.^' . . 

“'Breaking'it I " he ejaculated. 

“ Yes, wrenching it open.’,’ * - 

"But why-ever didn't you say that at 
first ? shouted Toby... . ■, ■ ; . 

“I told you I had left the letters, locked 
up,” she said; " .so it might be plain to even 
your puny intelligence that nobody can take 
letters, from a locked desk, without either 
using-the key. or wrenching it open. : And 
as my key happens to be at home,” she wa.S 
continuing elaborately, with the scorn she 
felt Toby deserved, when Noel intervened 
again.. • r. 

" Meg, I’m eyery bit as stupid as Toby,” 
he grinned, " but I didn’t wrench your desk 
open, That I promise ybii. But I know who 
did. - It was Stein ! ” . . : T 

The last flicker of her annoyance with 
Toby died out. " Sorry, old hoy/* she mufj 
mured when she noticed how troubled he 
looked. Then, swinging round upon Noel; 
“ Quick I Tell me I " she bade. . • ;> 

’ So they took her across the meadow to 
Ambrose, who -was grazing with excellent 
appetite at his favourite • spot, and on the 
way ■ they described Avhat had happened, .j 
' ' ' TO nE^^^coivfTkNUED* “ 


Jacko Does a Little Fishing 


I i\ \vas such a glorious day that Mother 
Jacko said they should have tea in 
the garden. 

" The sun makes me feel fine/^ said 
Father' Jacko. ^Pon my \vorcl, it’s 
quite hot; might be summer 1” 

The sun made Jacko feel fine too. And 
when Jacko felt fine he generally felt 
unusually mischievous. 


today—that will be quite enough punish- 
hicnt for him.’* 

Jacko began tp wish he hadn’t been 
quite so quick. . The cane was bad. 
enough, but no tea might be worse. 

So he sat still and^y^^fted. 

And the fajmily forgot all about him. 

By and by Mother Jacko, who ’was 
turning over the pages of Hdme Ghat, 



Baby was staring up at the tree 


It really was too bad of him to bring 
out that old chair. Mother Jacko couldn't 
'be expected to notice that the leg was^ 
broken until she sat dpmi on it. 

. Of course her weight just finished 
.things, if Father Jacko hadn’t sprung, 
■forward in time to catch her she would 
ihave gone down with a terrific bump; 

: 'Father Jacko shook-his fist at . Jacko. 
I" I don't like these practical jokes,” he 
said as he went into The house; • \ 

When his father caine back, flburishing ‘ 
the cane, JackoTvas up in a tree, well out 
of reach. " : ^ • .i': : 

' "CohYc dduhi r^ demanded F , 

* But MeSilfcr Jacko »said ! " Let him 
stay Vvhcrc he is; he’ll have no tea 


put' but her hand . A cake. The 'platc^ 
\yas enipty ! . She could hardly believe itr , 
Sonieone was eating a* hearty meal. She; 
looked inqiiiringiji at Balry^ Baby was 
staring up at the tree. .. - * ,** \ i 

" Funny Jacko 1 . he said, - and, i 

jumping up, he tried'io Tateh hold Of a; 
fork wliich was dangling oyer the Table" 
on the end of a bit of string. . •' r 

.’. The other end was in Jacko's hand.. 

■ So ‘ that *s where the' cakes have ■ 
gone I ” ; exclaiihed hi^ mother; You. 
naughty, boy! ” she burst oiit. What'. 
shall I do with you ?" ^ • 

' "Nothing,’’said Father Jacko'grim^ ; 
picking^ up., the' cane aiid’shaking, it. 

‘ ’ You can reave,that to me . 1 . > 
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THE FINEST 
STAMP APPROVALS 
COME FROM 




We don’t offer,you free gifts ’because all 
the value is in the actual approvals— 
magnificent stamps that others cannot 
show you, stamps that you will be proud 
^ to put in your album* Proof of their 
popularity — 1935 sales 50% above 
1934's. Lose no timel Write for a 
Stanley Gibbon’s Approval S)Aect to-day 
. to the following address: ■ ! 

107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, VV.C.2. 
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TRIANGULAR PKT. 6 STAMP 
COLLECTOR'S OUTFIT FREE t 

Wo conskler this tho finest offer we have ever made. It 
InchifleB the largest “ threo-corncred '* stamp yet Issued; 
a ruled duplicate book in which Is Incorporated a per¬ 
foration gaugo; 36 different stamps, which include sets, 
modern and old issues, Bohemia, Australasian b, pro-War 
Canada, and a genuine Urceco (head of Jlormos); also a 
packet of stamp hinges, gummed set Titles of Countries, 
and, finally, nn Invaluable pair of metal Stamp Tweezers. 

Send to-day 2d. postage, rennesting' approvals. 
MSBUnN & TOWNSEND (Dept, O.N.), 
I.XVJBBFOOL 3. ! . 
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A Great Papei- for 
the Boy of Today! 

,J^ Every boy interested in adventure 
yarns by the best authors, in the 
latest inventions and engineering jmar- 
vels, railways, aeroplanes and motor 
cars, will revel in MODERN BOY,' 
This is the paper for. the boy! who 
knows a good thing I I 


B O Y 


Every Saturday, at all Newsagents 2d 


DANGER to LONDON 

would bo Irremediable, and loss to the poor irreparable, 
if tho existing largo body . of Christian and Social 
Workers were TO IiEAVD THEXB POBTS of service 
In East London. Therefore, please assist us to main¬ 
tain all our spiritual and phllanthroplo efforts to Increase 
good citizenship. Our work Is carried onl from 7 East 
End Centres, Kindly respond to the Ecv. Percy' Incson, 

:c:iVLS’X' enx> imcissxon. 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., London, E.l 
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Bournville Station in 1879. The railway running 
through Bournville in 1879 was an old single-line 
branch of the Midland Railway which terminated 
half a mile from the centre of the town* 



The shop in Bull Street, Birmingham, where John 
Cadbury started business in* 1O24, and introduced 
cocoa nibs to the public. The shop was the first in 
Birmingham to have a glass window. One assistant 
was employed—a Chinaman in native costume. ' 




The picture above shows a Cadbury salesman of sixty 
years ago setting out from Cadbury’s factory to take 
orders for cocoa and chocolate. Note the top hat and 
his one-horse-power chariot-like conveyance-- 


The label of a popular 
packet of chocolate sold by 
Cadburys from 1840 until 
xSyo, The illustration is of 
Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. In 1853 Cadbur'ys 
received the Royal Appoint- 
ment- as Cocoa Manufac¬ 
turers to Queen Victoria, 



Bournvillc Station to-day, The photograph shows the 
arrival of a special train bringing visitors to Cadbury’s 
factory. These visitors total 150,000 a year. 



Cadbury’s modern cocoa and chocolate' factory at 
Bournville. It covers over 8,000,000 square feet— 
equivalent to 170 football pitches. The cocoa block 
alone has over 1,000 windows. 2 J million bricks were 
used in its construction. The employees total 8,000. 



The drawing shows a Cadbury salesman of to-day. 
Over 200,000 shops stock Cadburys Chocolate. The 
sales of Cadburys Milk Chocolate are nearly 8 times 
greater than 20 years ago 





.0 


Thefamiliar s-oz* Cadbury 
Milk Chocolate block of to¬ 
day, Price sd, J a cup of 
fresh, full-cream milk goes 
into each of these blocks, 20 
million gallons of fresh milk 
are used every year. The 
price of' Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate is less than half 
that of ten years ago. 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN 
THE INFANTS HOSPITAL. I 

^HE INI^ANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind to be founded 
.•7. Tn Europe—was ‘established in .1903 .for the treatment, of the diseases and 
disorders of , nutrition. ,, There are now 100 cots; i accommodation for seven 
Nursing] MpthersJ .ah, Out-patient.. Department i X-Ray,;, Artificial. Sunlight 
and Massage Departihents ; a Research KLaboratory a.Lecture . Theatre and 
a Milk Laboratory. ; The' \york carried on in the wards is supplemented by 
the Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks,. \vith' dghteen cots. ■ . ‘ • 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
V FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President 1 H>n.H. THE; PRINCESS ROYAL* . ChairmanV LORD KEMSLEY. 

' * Suhscrifiions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the. Secretary ; 

INFANTS;;HOSR;iTA-tv:'-- 

, Vincent Square, Westminster^' S.W, 1. ; 






























































































. The ChiUlren’s Newspaper . 
will be delivered every week' • ^ 
at any house in the world u 
tor lis a year. See below. ^ 


THE BRAN TUB 


The Puzzle of the Corked Bottle 
aiXn had a bottle three parts 
full, and it was corked in the 
ordinar^^ wa 3 ^ lie had no cork¬ 
screw aiid could not draw the 
cork out. How could he get at 
the contents witliout piercing the 
cork or breaking the glass of the 
bottle ^ Answer next week 

Showmanship 

"ptiE patrons of the side-show at 
the fair were dissatisfied. 

“ He’s not a dwarf,” protested 
one man of about five feet six \ 
“ he’s nearly as tall as I am.” 

“ That’s tlie marvellous tiling 
abouf him,” replied the showman. 
'‘ lie’s the world’s tallest dwarf.” 

What Are These Places ? 



Every Thursday 2 d 


The Safety First Frieze, 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Go., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


FivG»IVtmut€i Story 








■ Trix Gives It Up PATTERNS 


Never try to cross when the traffic is about to start 


How To Hold a Rabbit 
Jt is often believed that rabbits 
should be lifted by their ears. 
This causes pain to the' animal, 
however. The correct way to 


in a rocket driven by liquid fuel. 
All earlier flights w'ere made with 
powder fuel 

. A small aluminium monoplane 
was used, and in February attempts 


lift a pet rabbit is to grasp the were made to shoot the rocket- 
skin just above the shoulders and plane between Greenwood Lake 
rest the animal in the palm of the in New York and Hewitt in New 

freehand. If we remember to do • - . " ' "■ 

this we can avoid all unnecessary = ^ 

suffering on the part of tlie' 

rabbit. 




■it 
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'puESE puzzle pictures represent 
four places of which coloured 
poster stamps are to be given with 
next week’s C N. Do you know 
what tliey are ? . Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 


w'hitethroat' .arrives .from the South. In 


Who Are These Ladies ? ^ 

IIICH lady is U whose company s | 

What ladies are those wiiose ‘ 
days are all unlucky .? i 

Which lady is always making l| 
blunders,?' ^ . 

What lady causes many Jersey. Tire fuel used was liquid 
quarrels ? oxygen and a mixture of alcohol 

Which lady is a bad dressmaker? gasoline, and other hydrocarbons. 
What ladles can never find any- Tlie terrific velocity of the-plane, 
thing when they want it ? ' ;howcver, -caused- ithe wings tc 

Answer next week crumple during the secoiid attempi 
'and the plane fell to the ice- 

Not Taking the Hint 

P'liE tramp had just finished an . . ’ 

farmeri“!ldf^‘i What Nelson Did Not KiioW 
“ This is merely a suggestion,” NEL50iV..never knew that t 

said the sfood ladv “ but the wood ’ steamship could cross Hk 
nile is in^fhe bict-vard ” lAtlantib. ' He never "saw a house 

^ “ Reallv > ctueried the tnmn l^ghtcd-by gas‘hr electricity. ' ilc 
« \u! of ^iiiever sent a telegram ‘or travelled 

What a splendid i.lace foi it. ^ railway traim-,He never saw 

fj .r I «fr 1 photograph,. nor dreamed ol 

Other Worlds Next Week ^ thing as a telephone 01 

Tn the evening Mercury and Mars !phonograph. ' He never heard pi 
are low in the West-North- -dynamite. .He did not kftow, 
"W e s t and __ Unitoi-r' ovit-^ «.ro<« onf .-.Pf 

Neptune is in , 


T he postman had given 
Mollie a tortoise as a 
birthday present, and had told 
her that it would eat slugs in 
the garden. 

Nonsense ! ” Father had 
said, scratching its* wrinkly 
neck. “ You only cat vege¬ 
tables, don’t you, old fellow ? " 
They put it on the lawn, 
and presently it \valked sIowTy 
tow'ard the border. Then 
Trix, who was black and tan 
and fluffy, stood over it and 
tried to bite its head, and it 
popped into its shell and 
said “;S-s-s-s ! *’ 

Trix was pulled a\vay, but 
all that day, if she w^as not 
Avatched, she sat -over the 
tortoise waiting for it to put 
its head out. The next day 
she seemed to have got used 
to it and let it crawT about 
as it liked. 

One day, soon after. Mother 
said, “ Who has been digging 
in the border, rooting up the 
seedlings I planted ? Look ! ’ ’ 
And she sho\ved where all the 
earth was turned over and the 
poor little seedlings were lying 
limp and drooping. Mother 
planted them again and gave 



‘ wintering in Africa. It is the tbe , morning 
commonest of the Warbler tribe *n 

and may be found more or less the South- 
plentifully throughout England, and 

It has a habit of frequenting Saturn low m 
^fettles, sometimes even building the East. The 


the East. The 



among them,- and tin’s gives rise picture shows the Moon as it may 
to the name Nettle-Creeper by be seen looking South at 9.30 p m. 
which it is known in many on Tuesday, April 2S. 


to the name Nettle-Creeper by 
which it is known in many 
districts. 

A Grumpy Old Teacher 

A GRUMPY old teacher one day 

Mr_i._ L J 


Went out in the playground post ? 


' Rocket Air Post 

J-Jow long will it be before our 
letters are sent by rocket 


to play, , 

But he simply stood still, 

And sighed “ Though I’ve the 
will, ‘ 


Here are the label and the post¬ 
mark used on letters carried in 
America’s first rocket aeroplane 
flight, which was also the first. 


I’m afraid I’ve forgotten the way!” time letters have ever been carried 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

/Ihbrcvixlions are indicated ly asterishs among the clues below. /Inszcer next week 


Jersey. The fuel used was liquid One day, soon after, Mother 
oxyge'n and a mixture of alco’hol, said, " Who has been digging 
gasoline, and other hydrocarbons. ,. „ v-ordp.- rooting un the 
The terrific velocity of the-plane, V/- ‘ ° ,,, 

'however, ■ caused . I the wings to seedlings I planted ? Look I 
triimple during the second attempt And she sho\ved where all the 
:and the^ plane fell to the ice- earth was turned over and the 
loo^fet ^ ^ little seedlings were lying 

: * limp and drooping. Mother 

1 What Nelson Did Not Know' jilanted them again and gave 
ij ORD NELSON.iiever knew tiiata ..them water. . • 

i " steamship could cross; the . Then it happened again. It 

.'Atlantic. 'He never'saw a hoii-se \vas\ oreat mvsterv Mother 
dighteePby gas’hr electricity. ’ He -''VI;® ^8icat mystery, niotner 

iiiever sent a telegram or travelled tidied up once more and 
[ill a railway traim -. He never saw ■ then . went and looked '^out 
la photograph,, nor dreamed of the drawing-room window. 

i'dynamite. . He did not kftow, C9me and look Trix is doing 
Iwheu his arm was being cut off, -shmetliing very funny,’' 

[timt chlorojfdrni could have made xhe tortoise was on the 
him quite unconscious of the pam , i o' • i *4- n 

.that he bore. lawn, and Tnx sniffed it all 

i ! ’ over. Then she went to the 

\ Puzzle Sentence border and dug a hole with her 

!j-jERE is a sentence which, read front paws. - She went back 
I in a certain way, contains a to the tortoise and rolled it 
piece of useful advice: - toward her 

: Man Sin^nidliltovife. »• 1 *°^° *>11 >* ’’IsM »«. then 

I I . Answcr nexi week turned her back on it and 

1, . ' . . - . . V..... buried it by kicking, the earth 

1 Ici On Parle Frangais over it with her hind legs. 

/ What was Trix’s idea ? 

can’t talk, so no one 
knows the in5?idc of her 

. 1 u i* 1 ^doggy brain. , She walked 

la batte Its pScheur la rafjnetto , , n /r i i -i 

bat fisherman • racket and when Mother and 


Ici On Parle Fran^ais 


1 q pScheur la ratinetto 
fisherman • racket 


bat fisherman • racket on, ana wuen ivioruer ana 
TroisfrSres’ontcongj. Jeannot •Mollie got to the tortoise it 
jouera avec la batte, Charles avec .'was getting out quite happily.. 



Reading Across. 1. Merry. 4. News. a. Devoured. 12. A wild cat 
oF tropical, America, 14. Dress, 16. Comes from the clouds. 17. The cry 
of a cat. • 19, Sparse. 20. You and me. 21, To penetrate with the tceth- 
23. At the top.- 25, French for and. 27. To return. 28, The folded-hack 
part: of a coat. 30. A fur-bearing sea animal. 32, Lets out water. 34. A 
contest of speed, 30. A pendent ornament of twisted threads, 38, An 
inhabitant of Tuscany. 40, Before, 41, To wind or turn. 42. Termination. 

Reading Down. 1,* To proceed, 2. A land measure. 3. Ves, 4,- Medicine. 
6 . Pronoun of neuter gender. 6 , Wrath. 7. Georgia.* 8 , Used for sharpen¬ 
ing razors. 9. A tune. 10, A big plant. 11. Early English.* 13. Defamatory 
writings. 15, Becomes smaller in diameter at one end. 17. A lake. 18. To 
step along. 20. Unrequired surplus.' 22,'"A thin, open-net fabric. 24. To 
sense Uavour. 26. To extend in a particular direction. 27, To level with the 
ground, 29. Used for fastening a shoe. 31, Organ of heating. S3, Familiar name 
for a girl. 35. A container. 37, Printer’s measure. 89. Abraham’s native place. 


laraquetle. Pierre est pSdieiiret 
il va sur ia riviere. 

Three brothers have a holiday. 
Jack iDtllplay mill his half Charles’ 
mih his rachel, Peter is a fisher¬ 
man and is going on the river. 

Tongue-Twister 

Quixote Quicksigut quizzed a 
^ queerish quidbox; 

Did Quixote Quicksight quiz a 
. queerish quidbox ? 

If . Quixote Quicksight quizzed a 
queerish quidbox, 

Where’s the' queerish quidbox 
Quixote Quicksight quizzed ? 

LAST WRRK^S ANSWERS 
Riddle in Rhyme. An eclipse. 
What Are These Places P Blackpool, 
Southend,,Buxton, Clacton, * 

The Fasting-Man Problem. One on! v; 
for after he has,eaten one he is not 
empty, ■ - - . 

Beheading. Spark, park, ark. 

Four Picture-Puzzle Proverbs 
LUtle boats should keep near the shore. 
Honey is sweet, but the bee stints. 
The new broom sweeps clean. 

Large trees give inore shelter than fruit. 


of all these 
Frocks 
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E very young 
uccdlcwomaii 
ought to get a 
copy of this new 
Best WAY boo k. 
First, because it con-, 
tains FREE patterns 
for all these pretty 
little frock's-^and 
wouldn’t you be 
proud to wear one of ^ 
them if it was your 
own h a n d i ^v o r k I 
Next, because it is 
simply packed with 
all sorts of charming 
designs of frocks for 
everyday, * best’ and 
holiday wear. Ask for 







Being buried is nothing to a 
tortoise, it buries itself, every 
winter. 

Trix was led to the spot and 
smacked ; but .next day she 
buried the tortoise again, 
and this time it nearly died. 
Mother saw the border in a 
fearful mess, and the earth 
in the middle was moving. 
She found the poor tortoise 
buried on its hack, and as a 
tortoise can't turn itself over 
it might have starved. That 
was too bad. 

This time Trix was smacked 
/iorof, and now she is cured; 
and the tortoise cats doTO a 
daisy plant with a ' nasty 
smell that comes up in the 
garden every year in spite 
of Mother pulling it up. ' So, 
though it doesn't eat slugs, it 
certainly, is very useful. 


CHILDREN’S and MAIDS’ 
WASHING FROCKS 

Book No. 615 , 

at all Netosagenis and Bookstallst 
^ or yd. post freCy Home or Abroad, 
from B E s T w A Y, Bear A Hey, 
Farringdon Streety London, E.C. 4 . • 

B /er-fouw.d ahythtwQ 

aysAaV-PALLy' 

ALWAYS ASK. FOR ^ 

tHnUTTS 

OVHTAINS 

,2V1' 


W ALL COOO SWE^T SHOPS 



STEWED RHUBARB WITH 

SHREDDED 

wheat 
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